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BALLAD. 
BY B. SIMMONS. 
Take away that fair goblet—at least for to-night, 
Till my heart is less heavy, my fancy more bright ; 
In the land of the Stranger I pine when I see 
That memento of joys that have perish’d to me. 





Of the looks I last pledged o’er its luminous brim, 
All are distant, and some of the brightest are dim, 
And this moment the gleams of its silver appear 
Like the flash of the plate on dead Revelry’s bier. 


And back from the bier, asI sit in the gloom 

In which Spring’s sickly twilight envelopes the room, 
Stalks that long-buried Bacchant, and circles my board 
With the shadows of all I have loved and deplored. 


Again at the banquet we sit, but how mute ! 

With the grape in the chalice, the hand on the lute, 
The lips of the lovely apart—but in vain 

May the thirsting heart pant for their musical rain.* 


Take away that fair wine-cup !—I’ve none with me now 
To laugh back the ruby that reddens its fow— 
It was moulded for Hope's happy meetings with mirth. 
Not for passion’s pale hermit alone at his hearth. 


* “ From thy presence showers a rain of melody.”— Shelley. 


CONQUERORS. 

A GLANCE AT HISTORY. 
They flash'd like meteors through the rack, 
Flinging brightness round their track— 
A purple glory, such as streams 
From tropic sunshine’s parting beams, 
Mantling the waste at daylight’s close 
With richest blush of Eastern rose. 





Go, studying lump of breathing clay, 
And scan millenniums pass’d away ; 
And o’er the waste of perish’d years, 
What worth thy ardent gaze appears ! 
What but the great mankiller’s power, 
The splendours of the conquering hour ? 


Who heeds the wreck of human joy 

When conquering satraps shout, “ destroy ?” 
Aud what's the worth of million groans, 

Of flaming towns, and perish’d thrones ? 

But added ruby light to fling 

Around the forehead of a king. 


With kindling eye and throbbing heart, 
Go thread the maze of history’s chart ; 
Track age on age of glory, bright 
With battle’s wild and bickering light ; 
And what amid the blaze appears? 

One conqueror girt with million spears ? 


Earth, with its mountains and its floods, 
Luxuriant plains, and waving woods, 

Its sunlight, and its thousand springs, 
Its myriad haunts of living things, 

Is buta scene where wildering plays, 
Of victory’s light, the lurid blaze. 


From Nimrod, seek to Zenghis Khan,' 
The mystery of life in man; 

From Irak's propbet search ye on 

To myriad starred Napoleon ; 

And own ’tis folly closed in death, 

The sport of every conqueror’s breath. 


Historian, what the boon so vast, 

On human kind thou lavished hast? 

Is it that o'er a nation’s name 

Thou fling’st some mighty felon’s fame? 
And o’er the dust of empires blent, 

Thou rear’st a Casar’s monument ? 


—— 
CONFESSIONS OF A SPY. 
COLLECTED BY AN OFFICER OF THE NAvY.—[ Continued. ] 
“T expected that the following day would be that on which the explosion 
would take place, and hebited as a humble mechanic, with my red cap and re 


volutionary cockade, I gained admittance to the court of the Hall. Very few 


of the Deputies had assembled ; and even they were sauntering about the floor, | 


or collected in smal] groups near the doors. ‘There were some, indeed, in the 
passages that spoke warmly and energetically to eac hother; but, on the whole, 
there was a quietness that was rather remarkable to those who were in the se- 
cret. But it was the stillness that precedes the hurricane. And now was the 
time to watch the countenances of the different parties : these, indeed, formed 
illustrations not to be mistaken of what was passing in their breasts. There was 
the knit brow of care above the expression of determined energy; there was 
the bold, unflinching scowl of defiance w 


pon cheeks that were red and feverish 
with anxiety: there was the pale and livid face, and quivering lip, of those 


whose hearts were sinking within them: and there was the dogged sternness on 
the features of men whose only appeal would be to the sabre. rT 

“ Robespierre was there conversir g with his brother and with Lebas. Scarce- 
ly any but his own immediate adherents poticed him. 
not dismayed. There was a flush upon the sallow hue of his complexion, and 
a dash of disdain in the tossing of his he 
seemed to evidence that he was assured 9 
had been arranged outside. 
day particularly so. His hair was in the most exact order, and tied behind with 
a profusion of black riband. His coat was of a bright bluish plum-colvur ; 
white waistcoat ; buff simall-clothes ; and white silk stockings, without a wrin 
kle. His sash was scrupulously adjusted, and he held J 
arm. 

“Tallien was also there; but he betrayed no outward sicn o 
tion, though occasionally the clenched teeth and the fj y 
in deep thought, manifested that there 


a feathered hat under his 
f mental agita- 
xed vye, as if absorbed 


was some secret purpose Working with- 


in. He addressed no one in particular, but passed a few words with ulmost eve 
ry person who approached him ; and, as he stood near one of the doors, the 
brief communications were numerour lt was near noon when St. Just enter 


ed, with a bundle of papers in his han 

on his countenance, as he looked round h 
ily tothe tribune, which he ascended. 
bers hurried to their seats. 


im, and then walked proudly and stead 
In aninstant all was bustle. The m 
Collet d'Herbois took the chair, 


Phere was a determined fearless 


3 down the unholy coali:ion. 


Stull, however, he was 
ad and the curling of his lip, which } 


f conquest through the means which } 
His dress, at all times studiously neat, was this 


Couthon and Ko- 
) 


| bespierre and his brother sat together, nearly opposite the tribure ; and St. Just 
| commenced addressing the Assembly upon a report that he had prepared. Ex- 
cept his own voice, an almost breathless silence prevailed. Suddenly Tallien, 
who had followed close upon his footsteps, requested to speak to order. The 
request was granted. St. Just drew back a little, and his adversary, amidst 
continued stillness, spoke of “the dissensions amongst the members of the Go- 
vernment,—hinted at the cause, and demanded that the real disturbers of the 
peace should be unmasked.” Robespierre and his confederates arose, as also 
did many other members. For a moment or two nothing but menacing looks 
were exchanged ; but, suddenly, a single voice amongst the conspirators utter- 
ed a sound of applause. It was like a trumpet to the charge. Shouts burst 
forth from almost every part of the Hall, they assumed order,—were repeated 
with increased vigour, till they became almost deafening. Robespierre gesticu- 
lated, and appeared to be speaking, but not one word could be heard. Lebas 
threw about his arms in ferocious rage. Couthon stood like a living statue. 

“St. Just again advanced, but Billaud Warennes was at his post, and assumed 
the preference. His voice rose above the subsiding noise. He denounced the 
Jacobins as ‘having held a secret meeting, at which hired assassins were ap- 
pointed to murder the free members of the Convention.’ Again arose the tu- 
mult. Burstsof rage and outcries for vengeance succeeded each other ; and, 
when silence was somewhat restored, the speaker resumed :— 

“Do you want proofs?’ said he. ‘There is here living evidence of the 
truth of what I say.’ 

He pointed towards the spot where I was standing. 

‘* Yonder,’ continued he, ‘is one of those who, yesterday, swore to destroy 
the faithful Deputies. His knife is even now within his grasp. Let him be 
arrested.’ 

‘* By my side was astout-made, swarthy man, who had remained perfectly 
quiet, merely offering a remark now and then; and even they were but of small 
importance. But the moment that Billaud directed attention towards the spot, 
he drew back, and was instantly secured. At the first I half-conjectured that 
the charge was made against me, and felt somewhat awkward ; but it appeared 
that the man was known, and had been followed by persons in the employ of the 
conspirators who only awaited the signal for action. The accused did, indeed, 
draw his knife ; but he was instantly pinioned, handed into the body of the Hall, 
and carried off. 

‘« Lebas had taken advantage of this interval to ascend the tribune, where he 
insisted upon being heard; but the voice of almost every member was against 
him, whilst Billaud was requested to continue his address. Hedid so. And 
now he no longer hesitated to name ‘ Robespierre as the cause of all the 
evils that afflicted the people.’ The veil of conspiracy was withdrawn. The 
majority of the Deputies avowed their participation in it, by the acclamations 
which arose; for the waverers, who had been artfully worked upon by the epi- 
sode of the assassin, (I have strong suspicion that he had been placed there by 
order of the conspirators,on purpose to produce an effect,) now no longer hesita- 
ted to side with the Conventionalists. Billaud proceeded in his charges against 
Robespierre, exaggerating those which were true, and enumeratitig many crimes 
as facts which were only presumptive against the accused. He was heard 
amidst loud applause, groans and execrations, as every actual and alleged griev- 
ance was forcibly and eloquently narrated. Robespierre had repeatedly quitted 
his seat during the delivery of the address. He had exclaimed against it ; and 
at length he ascended the tribune, and, over Billaud’s shoulder, with a face con- 
torted by rage, he demanded the interference of the President to stop the speak- 
er. But the President was silent, and Billaud went on. St. Just also thrust 
himself forward; and the three strove hard to obtain a hearing ; but the Danton- 
ists were close at hand, and personal stroggles took place, especially with Lebas, 
before they could be restrained. At length Billaud came to the concluding part 
of his speech, in which he sternly and impressively denotinced Robespierre and 
his confederates, as having engaged to decimate the Convention and fill it with 
his own creatures. Robespierre again endeavoured to address the Assembly, 
through which the most violent agitation prevailed. He harshly and perempto- 
rily demanded of the President permission to answer his accusers. Billaud put 
him on one side, and again thundered forth his denunciations. Robespierre per- 
severed: his bloodless face was distorted with rage. St. Just, Dumas, the 
younger Robespierre, Couthon, Lebas, and others of his adherents, pressed for- 
ward to support him. Knives were unsheathed in the tribunes, and personal 
conflicts had commenced, when, suddenly—in an instant—shouts arose from 
every part of the building: ‘Abas, a-bas le tyran!’ ‘Son régue est a-bas ?’ 
‘Vive la nation!’ ‘ Vive Ja Liberté!’ ‘A-bas le tyran !’ 





more rushed forward, imploring to be heard. It was at this moment, when ex- 
citement prevailed almost to madness, and every member of the Convention 
must have felt that his existence depended upon the issue, that Tallien hurriedly 
approached the tribune, but was stopped by the creatures of Robespierre, who 
crowded roundhim. The Dantonists pressed forward to the rescue, uttering 
the name of their slaughtered leader. A struggle ensued: the latter were 
victorious. Tallien ascended, and, drawing a bright dagger from his breast, ex- 
claimed— 

‘“**Un are de triomphe ! 
| their right names. 


| to sacrifice not 
| 








Liberty has conquered! You have called men by 
The army of assassins, commanded by a despot, were ready 
only the lives of the representatives, but also to destroy that 
which is still more precious, the freedom of the people. You have broken 
The triumvirate must f its head can never be 
He stands accused before you : had it not been so, sooner than 
| my bleeding country should have suffered morc, I came prepared to thrust this 
| dagger in his heart.’ 

‘**He held it up above iis head, as he gazed at Robespierre, who stood un- 
manned, and almost crushed down by the avalanche of hostility that was roll- 
ing over him. 

*“** My life,’ continued Tallien, ‘has been threatened. I know it,-—but it is 
not for that I should have dealt the blow. I would have struck’'—and he 
brought the dagger forcibly down—‘ for my country !’ 

‘Loud applause followed this declaration. It was like an electric spark 
amidst highly combustible matter: and again arose cries of ‘ A-bas les trium 
virate !” Much confusion prevailed. Dumas availed himself of an opportunity 
to send a communication to Henriot, directing him to bring upthe National 
| Guards. The messenger was seized, and, under threats of immediate execu- 


| 
al 


raised again. 





tion if he prevaricated, was overcome by the love of life, and revealed lis er- 
rand. The circumstance was communicated to the Convention by Billaud Va 
rennes, at the very moment that a Deputy arrived io announce that Henriot 


and his Aides-dx ‘Camp, in a state of intoxication, were galloping through the 
streets like madmen, and riding down the people. Indignation burst forth, and 
| orders were issued for the arrest of Henriot and Dumas. Somme time elapsed, 
and the intreoid Tallien again fascended the tribune. He was unobstructed 
now. lis languege assumed greater boldness, and more ferocity, as he de- 
| nounced * the tyrant,’ who struggled to be heard. Some of the members shout 
|} ed—* Arrest!’ whilst Robs spierre turned from one part of the Ha!!l to another, 
| imploring, entreating, threatening, but without avail. Amidst shouting, im 
} precations, ebullitions of pass , and even personal conflicts, a motion was mace 
| for his arrest. It was put to the vote. Several others wer ded In its co 
| sequences, and it was said to have been carried; but so w and tumult 
| was the commotion, that the se of the A nbly was gathered more fron 
} the vociferation that resounded than from anythi g els At length, four or 
| five were placed at the bar ; and, having scen enough to satisfy me that th 
| contest was now to be fought outs ] withdrew from the terrible scene, which 
{has never been erased from my memory. The atmosphere in the Hall was 


intensely hot and overpowering, and its operations on the system were not al 


“ The tyrant drew back, as if about to fall ; but, rallying his energies, he once | 











leviated by the exciting spectacle which I had witnessed. Accusations of al- 
most every crime had been freely bandied about from one to another. It wae 
villain acewsing villain of individual offences, in which all had participated ei- 
ther in fact, orby implication. Murder, incest, rape, robbery, parricide,—im 
short, there was scarcely an abhorrent act in the catalogue of offences that was 
not charged by one legislator against his colleagues in their wordy warfare. 

I was near fainting when I gained the open air, and hurried as fast as FE 
could, through the crowds in the streets, to try and obtain refreshment. But 
the wine-houses that were open—and they were but few—were filled by the 
sans culottes and Jacobins. Liquor was freely distributed, without any requi- 
sition for payment. Vast numbers were in a state of infuriated intemperance ; 
and it was plain that desperate work was at hand. Swallowinga glass of 
wine, I proceeded towards my lodgings in the faubourg St. Antoine ; for it wae 
in the result of the conflict, and not in the conflict itself, that I was interested. 
In fact, my strength was nearly wern out, and I felt it necessary to seek rest. 
The fauxbourg was in agitation. The workmen were collecting together, and 
I told them of the arrest and accusation-of the Deputies. It seemed to excite 
but little surprise amongst them; and many deprecated the executions that were 
perpetually taking place. The sound of horses’ feet was heard advancing, and 
Henriot, in full career, dashed up towards them, flourishing his sabre, and calling 
upon them to come forward and ‘release the virtuous, noble-minded Robes- 
pierre.’ They gave hima faint cheer of approval. He called for wine, and, 
though evidently intoxicated and furious, he drank off a large tumbler of wine 
to their success. There were a few cries to ‘stop the executions,’ which ren- 
dered the wretch perfectly outrageous; and he rode amongst the workmen, 
flourishing his sword, and cutting right and left. Some of the most determin- 
ed advanced to seize him, but he put his spur into his noble animal, and gallop- 
ed off. 

“Tt was about midnight when I again quitted my lodgings. The sky was 
gloomy and dark, but still there was light enough to see what was passing, as 
the moon was out, though obscured by clouds. All the great streets, however, 
were brilliantly illuminated from the windows of the houses, and everything 
was Clearly discernible. I took my way to the Hall of the Convention; but, 
hearing the advance of troops, I found shelter in a wine-house, whose doors 
were instantly closed. Here [ learned that the Deputies had been released b 
the Mayor, and were then at the Hétel de Ville, (at that time called the Halt 
of the Commune,) where the forces were drawn up to defend them in the Place 
de Gréve. The Convention had outlawed Henriot and the Robespierreans, and 
their troops were those I had seen marching to attack them. Every moment we 
expected to hear the roaring of the guns in deadly affray, but tranquillity pre- 
vailed ; for though the street was beautifully lighted up,yet it was almost desert- 
ed, and the utmost stillness prevailed, broken only by the distant hum of human 
voices in strife. Other stragglers came in; but they had nothing to communi- 
| cate, except that it was everywhere believed that the Convention must tri- 
umph. The name of Henriot was execrated. He was spoken of as a monster 
who had drank human blood,—as a ferocious wretch, who, that very afternoon, 
| (probably after he had left the fauxbourg St. Antoine,) had fallen in with the re- 
| Volutionary carts, conveying victims to the Place Louis Quinze (or, as it was 

named, the Place de la Revolution) ; but the officials hearing of the arrest of 
| Robespierre, Dumas, and others, had been prevailed upon by the families of the 
| condemned to stop till something more detinite was known. The inebriated 
| Henriot ordered them to proceed, and they were executed. 
‘* Whilst aneedotes were in the course of relation, the sound of voices in the 
| distance grew louder. They drew near towardsus. Shouts were distinguished ; 
| and, at length, we could distinctly hear the articulation of words :—*‘ A-bas les 

tyrana !’ * Morts aux traiteurs!’ ‘Vive la nation!’ ‘A la guillotine!—a la 

guillotine aux monstres !’ ‘ Vive la Republique !’ 

“** The Hotel de Ville is taken,’ said I: ‘there can be now no necessity for 

| closing the doors.’ ? 
| ‘T sallied forth, and was met at the door by several gens d’armes, who fore- 
|ed me back as they dragged in a miserable object, in whose torn and filthily 
soiled drees might still be traced the uniform of an officer of the National 
Guard. He was wounded severely. One of his eyes had been thrust out, 
and hung upon his cheek. He had been dragged out of a common sewer, 
where he had been trying to conceal himself ; and the general feeling,at the mo- 
ment, was that of commiseration and pity. The street was now filling; and 
| several of the National Guard enterod the wine-hovse, where the unfortu- 
nate Captain was swallowing some brandy which had been given to revive him. 
The new comers instantly raised an exclamation—‘It is Henriot! it is 
Henriot!’ ‘Away with him! away with him!’ And he was instantly dragged 
off. 

“T followed. All Paris was in commotion. Shouts of triumph rent the very 
air. Parties were seen congratulating each other, whilst the friends and fa- 
milies of those who still remained in prison ventured forth, under a hope that 
the bitterness of death was past. Curses loud and deep were uttered against 
Robespierre, probably from lips that but a few hours before had idolized him. 
The windows were thrown open, and eagerness was visible upon every coun- 
tenance that appeared at them. Day was breaking as I reached the Hétel de 
Ville, where the most intoxicating joy prevailed. I tried to obtain an en- 
trance, but could not effect it; and, knowing that if they were defeated execu- 
tion would promptly follow, I went to the Place de la Revolution, in order to 
witness It 

“The guillotine was erected near the colossal statue of Liberty, the pedesta? 
of which had borne the equestrian statue of Louis XV. Here! climbed,weit- 
ing hour after hour, as the Place filled around me. The terrace of the gardem 
of the Tuileries was crowded on one side, principally by well-dressed females, 
with the foliage of the trees, in all their variegated richness, for their back- 
ground; and on the opposite side ley the Champs Elysées, in the freshness of 
its beauty. I was seated on the pedestal, some twenty feet above the ground ; 
and a complete sea of heads undulated beneath me, from which issued some- 
times the gentle swell of voices, and then burst furth into roars of approbation. 
Some carts appeared: the noise increased: they forced through the crowd to 
the deadly instrument, and shouts rent the air, as many believed that Robespierre 
and his agents were amongst the number of the victims Oh! how galling 
must the shouts have been to the poor creatures themselves; for it was after. 
wards discovered that the unfortunates had been decreed to suffer by the orders 
of those whose rule was now atan end. They were aware of the fact; and 
yet, through some treachery or mistake, were sent forth to death. 

‘A great number of the spectators fancying they had witnessed the execu- 
tion of the confederates, departed, but others quickly supplied their place. 
Whilst looking on the guillot ne, I could not forbear calling to recollection the 





names of those who had suffered on that very spot. ‘There had died the King, 
the Queen, the Princess Elizabeth, and others of royal descent; the Duke of 
Orleans, Petion, Chambron, the Herbertists, the Maratists, the Dantonists, 


Charlotte Corday, Madame Roland, Duranthon, Danton, Vergniand, Manve!, 
Barnave, Desmoulins f uthers,—the innocent con- 


} hiruelrede 
and his wife id hundreds 





founded with the guilty, neither age nor sex spared,—the destroyer and his 
victim. And now the grane ver of cruelty himself, with his myrmidons, 
were shortly to be added to the catalogue 

“Tt was some time it e afternoon that tremendous shouts, and the waving 
of handkerchiefs, shaw!s ind scarfs, procianmed the advance of the procession. 
First came a mounted guard, to clear the way; then followed the carts with 
the condemned, having horsemen and gens d’armes on either side, and a troop 
of dragoons brought up the rear. In the first cart were St. Just, Henriot, the 
younger Robe spierre, and a few of minor consideration. St. Just died the first, 
and a faint shout arose. Next came Henriot, already nearly dead, and in the 
same dreadful plight in which I had last seen him. He was recognised, and 
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struck by one of the executioners as he showed him to the populace. The 
shouts were loud and long ; and the women near the scaffold were vehement 
in their imprecations. The younger Robespierre and Couthon had but little 
life in them when placed beneath the axe. Fleuriot (Mayor of Paris) was 
firm. Dumas (President of the Revolutionary Tribunal) appeared much de- 
jected. The body of Lebas, who shot himself, was brought in the cart, and 
thrown amongst the dead. a 
 Robespierre was the last to suffer. He remained in the cart whilst his ad- 
herents were decapitated. His head was bandaged up by a bloody cloth ; and, 
as he sat down, his eyes were closed, and he seemed utterly insensible to all 
that was passing around him. The yells and curses of the women were horri- 
ble. They grinned at and would have torn him to pieces, but for the guards. 
Still he took no notice whatever. His faculties were laid prostrate and be- 
numbed. I had seen the man inthe height of his vain conceit, attired most 
elegantly, and with a rude jest consigning his fellow-creatures to the very death 
he was then about to die; and oh! what a contrast did he then present, ashe 
was raised in the cart to ascend the scaffuld, and beheld the mound of bodies 
that, but a few hours before, teemed with life and animation! His coat was 
and dirty : his waistcoat, shirt, and small-clothes, were soiled and stain- 
with blood : his stockinge were down about his heels; and a more perfect 
semblance of wretchedness could not well be seen. 

“On the scaffold the executioner tore the bandage from his head; and oh! 
what a yell of agony arose—even above the shouts of the deriding multitude— 
as his tormentor turned him round, that all might behold ‘the monster.’ His 
jaw, which had been broken by an attempt to blow out his brains, dropped down 
upon his chest ; and even the fiercest vengeance, yielding to the force of retri 
butive justice, must have quailed whilst beholding this terrific spectacle of suf- 
fering humanity. My heart sank within me: tears gushed from my eyes. | 
did not see the axe fall, but the thunders of approving triumph that shook the 
air told me it was over; and, when I next looked, women were struggling to 
get near the body, that they might stain their garments or their handkerchiefs 
with his blood. The shout was repeated, long and continuous, from the roof 
and windows of every house and building along the Rue Honore—from the 
terraces of the Tuileries—from the Champs Elysées—down the Rue Royale 
—and even the prisons echoed with the sounds of joy. 

“ That night was indeed a festival.”—[ To be continued ] 
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MAXWELL’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
Second Volume.—( Fifth Notice.) 

The apathy of General Lapena and the Spanish force under him at end after 
the battle of Barrosa is forcibly exposed ; and Mr. M. adds :— 

* As he had left his allies during the conflict without support, in perfect keep- 
ing with his character, Lapena allowed them to remain upon the battle-field 
without either sending food to maintain the living, or assistance to inter the 
dead, while he continued in his position an idle looker-on. Disgusted with the 
heartless neglect of a man ‘in whom all military feeling seemed extinct,’ Gra- 
ham declined any further communion with his unworthy confederate ; and when 
he had collected his wounded men, returned to the Isla, by the bridge of Zayas, 
with the remnant of his gallant division. ‘Lapena speedily followed his ex- 
ample,—the bridge of Santi Petri was again broken down. Victor cautiously 
resumed his position round the bay, where he was soon after joined by Soult, re- 
turning from his victorious expedition into Estremadura ; and the battle of Bar- 
rosa remained without result, save that imperishable one, which arises from the 
confidence which it communicated to the British arms, and the glory which it 
gave to the British name.” 

ry hae act of treachery followed. 

“Jose de Imaz had served under Romana inthe north of Europe, and had 
been nee owed employed with the Spanish armies ; and he now assumed the 
command of Badajoz under every encouragement. Of provisions and ammu- 
nition he had an ample supply, and his garrison comprised 8500 effective men. 
The besiegers were sadly reduced by sickness and fatigue—the breach was im- 
practicable—and the telegraph at Elvas informed him that Massena was in full 
retreat, and Wellington advancing to raise the siege,—an assurance confirmed 
by a private letter, which a confidential messenger succeeded in delivering. 
‘Imaz read the letter, and instantly surrendered, handing over, at the same 
moment, the intelligence thus obtained to the enemy.’ But national pride re- 
quired that some honourable token of respect should be offered by the enemy, 
as an attestation of his bravery ; and [maz demanded and obtained permission, 
that his grenadiers should defile through the breach. Alas! that féte was 
more difficult than he had imagined ; the fracture in the escarpe was found too 
small, and Imaz was obliged to enlarge the opening himself. Nota French 
soldier would assist ; they all stood looking on in silent contempt, while, with 
Speak stateliness, and in all the pomp of full-blown ignominy, the governor 
of Badajoz marched out 8000 men, in the presence of a besieging force which 
did not much exceed the number of bis own garrison! Was this base traitor 
shot or hanged? He was neither. To the indignant remonstrances of Lord 
Wellington the Spanish government tardily responded, and proceedings were 
instituted to bring Imaz to justice; but in tedious formalities they surpassed 
even those of an English court of equity, aad they consequently outlived the 
war! It is not improvable but the worthy governor of Badajoz is now living, 
and enigying the dignified ease which the purchase-money of his treason had 
secured. 


Our help from the Portuguese government was little better, as the following 
letters and remarks testify :— 

“*T cannot avoid adverting to the disposition recently manifested by the 
government to complain of the conduct of the British troops, certainly in this 
instance, without foundation. Acts of miscenduct, and even outrage, I ad- 
mit, have been committed, but never with impunity in any instance in which 
the complaint could be substantiated; and I have not yet been able to obtain 
the punishment of any idividual of this country, be his crimes what they may. 
If the British soldiers have committed, as all soldiers do commit, acts of mis- 
conduct, they have at least fought bravely for the country. They have, be- 
sides, recently shewn that commisseration for the misfortunes of the people of 
this country which I am convinced will be equally felt by their countrymen at 
home, and actually fed the poor inhabitants of all the towns in which they 
were cantoned on the Rio Mayor river. Yet | have not heard that the Portu- 
guese government have expressed their approbation of this conduct, very unu- 
sual in people of this class and description; nor do I find that either their 
bravery in the field, or their humanity, or their generosity, can induce those 
whom they are serving to look with indulgence at their failings, or to draw a 
veil over the faults of the few, in consideration of the military and other vir- 
tues of the many. ad * I have had the honour of receiving your let- 
ter of the 9th instant, containing a complaint of the Conde de Castello Melhor, 
that olive-trees are cut on his estate near Bucellas, for the purpose of making 
abatis. I beg that the government wili be pleased to determine: first, whe- 
ther the works which have once saved Lisbon shall be rendered as complete as 
they can be made before the enemy may approach them again, or whether we 
are to wait till the last moment to complete what may be done beforehand: se- 
condly, that they will determine whether any and what sums of money shall 
be paid to individuals forthe damage done to their property by these works : 
and, thirdly, that they will order payment to be made to ail the indiyiduals in 
this situation, as well as tothe Conde de Castello Melhor. Considering that 
this gentleman is a man of high family, who, it is supposed, will save his 
property from robbery and confiscation, and his person from slavery, and his 
family from violation and outrage, by the measures adopted for the salvation of 
the country, it might have been expected that he would not have been the first 
to demand from the government payment for the damage which those measures 
do tohim.’ That a demand of this description should create disgust in the 
mind of the British general may be readily believed. A claim, seeking remu- 
neration for a paltry lose, might be extenuated by a plea of indigence ; but in a 
noble of the lund—a personage of large estate—in the application there was 
the most contemptible meanness. The time, also, when the claim was prefer- 
red, was unfortunate : at that period, on account of the expense incurred by its 
maintenance on the Peninsula, the recall of the British army was seriously con- 
templated by the ministry ; and while England, during the past year, had ex- 
pended nine millions in supporting the cause of Spain and Portugal, the regent 
grudge firewood for the bivouacs of his allies ; and the Conde de Castello Mel- 
hor was asking a pecuniary consideration for the very means employed to pre- 
serve his estates from spoliation.” 


But the idea of abandoning the contest in the Peninsula was happily chang- 
ed wher. Wellington laid betore Lord Liverpool (March, 23, 1811,) a com- 
plete state of affairs and prospects. and thus concluded his masterly view :— 

“**T shall be sorry if government should think themselves under the necessity 
of withdrawing from this country on account of the expense of the contest. 
From what I have seen of the objects of the French government, and the sac- 
rifices they make to accomplish them, I have no doubt that if the British army 
were for any reason to withdraw from the Peninsula, and the French govern- 
ment were relieved from the pressure of military operations on the Continent. 
they would incur all risks to land an army in his majesty’s dominions. Then 
indeed would commence an expensive contest; then would his majesty's sub- 
jects discover what are che miseries of war, of which, by the blessing of God, 
they have hitherto had no knowledge: and the cultivation, the beauty, and pros- 
perity of the country, and the virtue and happiness of the inhabitants, would 
be destroyed, whatever might be the result of the military operations. God 
orbid that I should be a witness, much less an actor, in the scene; and I only 
hope that the king’s government will consider well what I have above stated to 












employing a certain number of men in this country beyond that of employing 
them at home or elsewhere ; and will keep up their force here on such a footing 
as will at all evente secure their possession without keeping the transports, if it 
does not enable their commander to take advantage of events, and assume the 
offensive.” 

And well was he able to keep the war far from his native land. 

“The military skill displayed by the allied general during bis advance in pur- 
suit of Massena proved him to be a master of the art of war. Never had a re- 
treating army a more favourable country for its operations ; and never was any 
permitted to avail itself so little of these advantages. Although every league 
he crossed offered to the Prince of Essling some position of matchless strength, 
it was seldom more than occupied, when some beautiful movement of Lord 
Wellington turned a flank, and caused its immediate abandonment,—science 
thus effecting, without the expenditure of a cartridge, what, with a less intelli- 
gent commander, would have required an enormous sacrifice of life. While 
these splendid operations of Lord Weliington established his military superiori- 
ty over him, surnamed by Napoleon ‘l'enfant gaté de la victoire,’ the results of 
his successes were of paramount value in a moral point of view. Coimbra and the 
Upper Beira were saved ; and a great city and valuable district thus escaped the 
fearful visitation of arelentless enemy, whose ravages, had ‘sent fear before, 
and left ruin behind their track.’ It isa painful task, even at thus distant day, 
to recal to memory the frightful atrocities, which stamped an undying infamy on 
the retreat of the French army out of Portugal; and the detail of the barba- 
rities they perpetrated, would now be considered too horrible for credence, were 
they not faithfully established by the evidence of those who were actual eye- 
witnesses.” 


We will not repeat them; but take our last look at the merciless ravagers of 
Portugal. 

“The discomfiture of the army of Portugal was in every way decisive ; 
and Massena’s campaign conveyed two useful lessons. Regarding the quali- 
ties of the British army, the continental belief was very general, that with 
much active courage and matchless endurance, they had neither talents for 
manceuvring, nor, had they possessed them, were their generals sufficient tac- 
ticians to turn them to account. This error, by Lord Wellington’s recent 
operations, was removed. When he acted on the defensive, at every place 
where he awaited an attack, his positions were so ably chosen, that the French 
were obliged to fight at disadvantage. When it was his interest to advance, 
half the objects at which he aimed were effected by previous combinations, 
and sometimes without losing a man. Another military delusion was exposed 
by the events of this campaign, namely, the irresistible effect of the French 
attack en masse. A quarter of a century had established this opinion; and 
the revolutionary victories acquired by movements in heavy columns had been 
confirmed by the overthrow of those European powers with whom Napoleon 
had been more recently engaged. No wonder, therefore, that against the un- 
practised suldiery of Britain they had been employed in the fullest assurance 
of success. But with English battalions opposed to it, the colonne serrée 
proved unavailing ; and against the steady array of even atwo-rank line, these 
perpendicular attacks of Massena ended invariably in discomfiture. The head 
of a column, no matter how steadily it advances, must soon be shattered by 
the converging fire of the enemy who receives it in line. ‘lo be effectively 
employed, a close column should, wedge-like, drive itself through the obstacles 
opposed, reserving its fire until it gained the flank or central intersection it was 
launched against, and when it had consequently sufficient space to deplov. 
Any thing short of breaking a line, or forcing itself between the intermitted 
spaces of a formation, must be considered as a failure inthe attack. To the 
fire of an enemy in line, a column cannot presume to reply—a front of thirty 
muskets will be overwhelmed by the fire of three hundred ; and with every shot 
radiating from its head to its centre, of necessity the leading files of the column 
are shot down, and the movement of the mass arrested. ‘ The natural repug- 
nance of men to trample on their own dead and wounded—the cries and groans 
of the latter, and the whistling of the cannon-shots as they tear open the ranks 
—produce the greatest disorder, especially in the centre of attacking columns, 
which, blinded by smoke, unstedfast of footing, and bewildered by words of 
command coming from a multitude of officers crowded together, can neither 
see what is taking place, nor make anv effurt to advance or retreat without in 
creasing the confusion: no example of courage can be useful, no moral effect 
can be produced by the spirit of individuals, except upon the head, which is 
often firm, and even victorious at the moment when the rear is flying in terror.’ 
Notwithstanding these evident disadvantages, to this their favourite method of 
attack the French adhered tenaciously to the last moment of the war, although 
the trial of heavy columns against lines was repeatedly made, and always proved 
unsuccessful. It is an interesting coincidence, that the regiment which, with 
the others of its division, proved the inefficiency of the colonne serrée at Sabu- 
gal, by the bloody repulses it inflicted upon Massena’s 2d corps, confirmed it at 
Waterloo by the annihilation of a division of Napoleon's reserve; and thus 
produced, as has been asserted, the crisis of that battle, which immortalised 
the name of Wellington, and achieved the deliverance of Europe!” 

The battle of Fuentes d'Onoro is brilliantly described ; but we only copy a 
brief paragraph. 

‘The attack was made with all that reckless desperation, which indicated 
that on success or failure the fortunes of a doubtful day were staked. Every 
arm was used—cavalry appeared waiting an opportunity to act—infantry burst 
into the lower village in heavy masses—and while the French artillery poured 
a storm of shot upon the houses and enclosures, the enemy acvanced with im- 
posing steadiness, although their passage led through a street choked with the 
dead and dying, who had already perished in vain but reiterated attempts. The 
British regiments, far overmatched in numbers, were gradually forced back upon 
the heights and chapel, after sustaining a heavy loss—two companies of the 
79th having been takeri, and Colonel Cameron slain.* But beyond the upper 
village no effort of the enemy could drive its gallant defenders. In vain the 
French were frequently and strongly reinforced, until the entire of the 6th and 
a part of Count d’Erlon’s corps were engaged. Lord Wellington, in turn, sent 
in his reserves, and the assault and defence were on both sides obstinately con- 
tinued, the fortune of the day alternating as fresh combatants took part in the 
affray. ‘At one time the fighting was on the banks of the stream and amongst 
the lower houses, at another upon the rugged heights and round the chapel; 
and some of the enemy's skirmishers even penetrated completely through to- 
wards the main position.’ For a moment the upper village seemed lost. A 
heavy column followed the tirailleurs closely, and, unchecked by a well-direct- 
ed fusilade, the enemy crowned the chapel ridge, and announced with loud 
cheers that Fuentes was at last their own. That triumph was a short one. 
Colonel Mackinnon directed the British battalions to advance, and gallantly 
that order was obeyed. Supported by the 71st and 79th, Colonel Wallace 
led his own regiment on; and his brief address, ‘At them, Eighty-eighth !’ 
was answered with the soul-stirring huzza with which an Irish regiment rushes 
to the onset. The imperial guard waited and received the charge, bayonet 
crossed bayonet, combatants fought hand to hand. Butit was the struggle of 
a moment; and the best soldiers of France gave way before the Connaught 
Rangers. Inthe awful shock, many were impaled and lified fairly from the 
ground; while broken, trodden down, and slaughtered, the routed enemy were 
forced in wild disorder by the Irish and Highland soldiers through the same 
street by which, in all the confidence of approaching victory, they had so recent- 
ly and gallantly advanced.” 

The critique on this battle seems to us to be worthy of a well-informed 
soldier and strategist :—* In calmly reviewing the varied fortunes of this long 
and sanguinary conflict, it is impossible, in weighing the merits of those com- 
manding, not to award an immeasurable superiority to the talents of the British 
general. Obliged to abide a battle, and that too upon a field in no way favour- 
able for an inferior force to sustain the assault of a superior enemy, Welling: 
ton’s dispositions were masterly, and every arm he had was ably and usefuily 
employed. Massena, on the other hand, displayed none of that military genius 
which had placed him foremost among Napoleon's lieutenants. He wasted 
his strength upon the village of Fuentes d’Onoro ; and with the key of the po- 
sition in his possession, he allowed this advantage to remain profitless, when 
through Pozo Velho he could have poured his whole force upon the plateau, 
and overwhelmed the British right wing by mere numbers.t The ground was 
favourable for cavalry to act efliciently—but the French marshal’s magnificent 
dragoons were neither skilfully nor vigorously employed ; and while they should 
have been deciding the fortune of the fight, they were trifling with the partidas 
of Julian Sanchez. ‘ Having indicated all the errors of the English general’s 
position, the Prince of Esaling stopped short at the very moment when he 
should have sprung forward.’t To whatever cause it may be ascribed, the 
movements of the French marshal throughout the 5th were marked by irregu- 
larity and delay ; and his attacks upon opposite flanks, which, to have eusured 
success, should have been simultaneous, were made with a considgrable interval 
between them. In short, Massena’s genius seemed asleep, and none could 





* * «Lieut. Colonel Cameron was mortally wounded by an enemy who stepped out 
of the ranks to aim at him. His countrymen, the Highlanders, at whose head he 
fell, set up a shriek, and attacked the French with a spirit not to be resisted : the man 
who had slain their commander was pieiced by many bayonets at once ; and the 
leader of the French, a person remarkable for his stature and fine form, was killed, 
while the Highlanders in their vengeance drove the enemy before them.’ —Southey 

+** * after the right wing was thrown back, on perfectly open and level ground, one 
point only resting on the strong village in question ; yet was that strong point con- 
stantly attacked, while the army was left totally unassailed.’ "—Raoul. 

t** By some this has been attributed to negligence, by others to disgust at being s 
perseded by Marmont ; but the true reason seems to be, that discord in his army had 
risen to actual insubordination. The imyerial guards would net charge at his order 
Junot did not second him cordially : Loison negiected his instructions : Drouet sought 





: : to spare his own divisions in the fight ; and Reynier remained perfectly inactive. Thus 
your lordship ; will ascertain, as nearly as in their power, the actual expense oi} I 8 y i y in 


the machinery of battle being shaken would not work.’ ”"— Napier. 
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have imagined that the victor of Aspern was he who failed so signally at Fuentes 
d’Onoro.” 
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WINDSOR CASTLE. 
(Continued from the Albion of October 23.) 
LINCOLN CHAPEL. 

At the east end of the south aisle is the burial-place of the Earl of Lincoln, 
Lord High Admiral of England for thirty years, during the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and an emirient statesman and councillor of Henry VIII. and Edward VI, 
He died January 16, 1584, and his countess erected a monument to his memory, 
beneath which on her subsequent decease, she was alsointerred. Their effigies 
are represented lying prostrate on the tomb, upon a mat, curiously wrought, the 
earl caparisoned in armour, and his lady in her robes of state; his feet rest upon 
a greyhound, who has a small chain affixed to his collar, and a monkey is beneath 
those of the countess. On the sides of the monnment, their eight children, 
five sons and three daughters, are sculptured in bas-relief, kneeling on cushions. 
The Duke of Newcastle, who before his accession to that title, was Earl of 
Lincoln, had the tomb completely repaired in 1789; and in 1795, Sir Henry 
Clinton, Bart., was buried beneath it. On the west side of the chapel, the family 
arms are carved in alabaster, richly emblazoned. Richard Beauchamp, Bishop 
of Salisbury, and first Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, is likewise buried 
in this part of the aisle. The centre stone of the arch of the roof is carved 
with the figures of the bishop and Edward IV. kneeling on each side a crucifix. 
In an arch opposite to his tomb, a breviary of the Catholic church was deposited, 
by his order, for the service of both clergy and laity ; its place is now supplied 
by a folio black letter Bible, fastened by a brass chain to the ring let into the 
stone, but the original inscription still remains; it is in the old English charac- 


ter :— 

‘“* Who leyde thys book here? The Reuerend ffaderin God, Richard Beau- 
champ, bisschop of this Dyocese of Salisbury. And Wherfor! to this entent, 
that Preestis and Ministers of Goddis Churche may here have the occupaeion 
thereof, seyying therein theyr divyne servyse, and for all othir that lysten to sey 
thereby theyr devocyon. Asketh he eny equall mede? yee, as mouche as our 
Lord lyst to reward hym for hys good entent; praying euery man wos duty or 
devocyon is eased by thys booke, they woll say for hym thys comune oryson, 
Dne Jhu Xye, knelyng in the presence of thys holy Crosse. for the whyche the 
Reuerend flader in God aboueseyed hati graunted of the tresure of the Churche 
to eny man xl dayys of pardun.” 

Near this is a large flat grave stone bearing only the inscription Henry VI. 
The remains of this monarch were removed hither from Chertsey Abbey, where 
they were first interred by command of Henry VII. The circumstance of the 
same roof sheltering the remains both of this prince and his successful rival, 
Edward IV., has furnished a fruitful theme for the poet and the moralist : Pope, 
in his Windsor Forest, alludes to it in the following elegant lines :— 

‘* Let softest strains ill-fated Henry mourn, 

And palms eterna! flourish round his urn. 

Here o’er the martyr king the marble weeps: 
And fast beside him, once-feared Edward sleeps ; 
Whom not extended Albion could contain, 

From old Bolerium to the German main. 

The grave unites, where e’en the great find rest, 
And blended lie th’ oppressor and th’ opprest.”” 

A short distance to the west is a black marble graze-stone, engraved with a 
ducal coronet and coat of arms, and inscribed CuarLes Branpon. This noble- 
man was Duke of Suffolk, in the reign of Henry VIII., whose sister, Mary, 
Queen Dowager of France, he married ; he was interred here in 1545, at the 
expense of that monarch, by whom he was much esteemed. 

OXENBRIDGE CHAPEL. 

A emall chantry lower down in the aisle, was erected in 1522, by one of the 
canons of the chapel, named Oxenbridge. It was dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, and is ornamented with a curious painting, divided into three compart- 
ments, representing that prophet preaching in the wilderness, his head being de- 
livered to the daughter of Herodias, and its presentation to Herud , the colour- 
ing is extremely vivid, and the figures being habited in the court costume of 
Henry VIII., give an additional interest to this curious embellishment. Over 
the door are several escallop shells, a lion rampant, and a rebus of the founder's 
name, formed by an ox, the letter N, and a bridge. Between the two adjoining 
piers of the choir is a stone screen that formerly divided Urswick chapel from 
the nave, but which was removed to its present situation when that part of the 
edifice was appropriated to receive the Cenotaph of the Princess Charlotte. Dr. 
Urswick was frequently employed by Henry VII. on important foreign embassies, 








which he executed so successfully that the highest ecclesiastical honours were 
offered him ; preferring a private life, he resigned all his offices in 1505, and re- 
tired to Hackney, where he died in 1521. The arms of Henry VII. are upon 
the screen, with a Latin inscription, thus translated :— 

“Pray for the souls of King Henry VII. and Christofyr Urswick, sometime 
Lord Almoner to the King, and Dean of this Chapel. Hail Mary! and blessed 
be thy holy mother Anne, from whom thy most pure virgin flesh issued without 
stain; Amen. God have mercy on the souls of King Harry the Seventh, and 
Christofyr Urswick, and all Christian souls, Amen. O God, who by thy only- 
begotten Son didst redeem mankind, being incarnate of the virgin womb, and 
having suffered death, deliver, we beseech thee, the souls of Henry VII. and 
Christofyr, and all those whom Cbristofyr offended during life, from eternal 
death, and bring them to eternal life! Amen. God have mercy. 

ALDWORTH CHAPEL 

Nearly opposite the preceding is a small chantry called Aldworth Chapel, from 
several of that family being interred here, but generally supposed to have been 
built by Dr. Oliver King, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and registrar of the Order 
of the Garter, whose remains are deposited beneath a small altar monument. 

The oaken panels facing the entrance to this chantry are decorated with the 
arms, devices, and full-length portraits of Edward IV., Edward V., and Henry 
VII., beneath which is a Latin inscription, desiring the prayers of the reader for 
the suul of Mr. Oliver King, who filled the office of chief secretary to these 
princes. Under these paintings is a black marble tablet to the memory of Wil- 
liam Henry Duke of Gloucester, who died in 1805, Maria, his royal consort, 
who survived him two years, and the Princess Caroline Augusta Maria, an infant 
child, who died in 1775. 

BRAY CHAPEL. 

This is near the south door, and was built in the reign of Henry VIL., by Sir 
Reginald Bray, one of the Knights of the Garter, who possessed considerable 
skill in architecture, and was also a liberal pecuniary benefactor towards enlarg- 
ing the body of the edifice ; his arms and crest are sculptured on an elegant stone 
screen dividing the chapel from the nave. Upon the decease of Sir Reginald 
in 1502, his remains were deposited here, according to his previous directions ; 
and on opening a vault in the year 1740, a leaden coffin of antique shape was 
discovered, which, on the snpposition that it contained the remains of that 
knight, was immediately arched over. A small baptismal font stands in the 
centre of this chapel, which contains also several monuments; that of Dr. 
Brideoak, who was created Dean of Salisbury, and afverwards Bishop of Chi- 
chester, by Charles II., is ornamented with a whole-length figure of the prelate 
in his episcopal robes, crowned with a mitre, and having his crozier by his side. 
A Latin inscription describes his many virtues, and the sufferings he endured af- 
ter the banishment of the Stuart family ; an epidemic fever having broken out, 
he contracted the distemper by visiting the sick regardiess of his own safety, 
which terminated his life in the year 1678, aged 64 The next in point of de- 
coration is that of Dr. Giles Thompson, Bishop of Gloucester, to which dio- 
cese he was promoted by James II. ; it isornamented with a bust of the pre- 
late, coloured after life, and has a Latin inscription recording his learning and 
beneficence ; he died June 11, 1682, aged 59. The tomb of Sir Richard Wort- 
ley, who died in 1603, is supported by two marble pillarsy encompassed with 
foliage ; an inscription in the Latin language eulogises his character, declaring 
him to have been deservedly esteemed by all ranks and classes. A neat altar 
monument of grey marble is erected to the memory of William Fitzwilliams, 
and an epitaph, engraved on a plate of copper at the back, ascribes to him the 
noble union of wealth and honour, beauty of form, and grace of mind; he died 
13th of October, 1759. 

There are also tablets in remembrance of Dr. Jones, Bishop of Kildare, 
who died in 1804; Dr. Lockman, canon of Windsor, who died December 26, 
1807, aged 87; the Rev. Mr Hallam, also a canon of this chapel, who died 
September 7, 1824, aged 83 ; Baron Clotworthy, Lord Langford, ob. September 
13, 1825, aged 61 ; and Mr. Henry Emlyn, F. 8. A., an eminent architect, un- 
der whose superintendence the last general repair of the chapel was conducted, 
and who died December 10, 1815, aged 86. Beneath a black marble grave- 
stone are interred the learned Dr. Waterland and his lady, the former of whom 
died in 1740, and his relict in 1761.* 

BEAUFORT CHAPEL. 

This chapel, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is situated at the west end of the 
south aisle, and contains the remains of several members of this illustrious fa- 
mily : there are two monuments here deserving attention of the curious, one 
for its antiquity, and the other for its elaborate workmanship. The first is to 
the memory of Sir Charles Somerset, created a knight-banneret of the Garter 
by Henry VII., and afterwards ennobled es Earl of Worcester, and_his lady, 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon. The figure of the Earl is re- 
cumbent on a tomb, habited in the robes of the order, and his head resting ona 
helmet, with his countess beside him attired in her state apparel. 





* Several gravestones in the aisles and chapels are necessarily omitted, as contain- 
ing merely the name and age of the deceased. 
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On the back of the tomb two angels are represented weeping, and a third | is piseting before the tribunal of Herod, a third displays his martyrdom by the | comrade ; but so terrible were the cries of the poor fellow, from the pain he 
displays the family arms encircled by the garter. The whole is enclosed with a | infuriated Jews, and the fourth his body lying on the ground, above which is his | suffered, his shattered legs dangling — inine (although fully 26 yéars 
screen of massive brass-work, gilt, but has no inscription. The other monu- beatification. On the foreground is inscribed, in the Latin tanguage, * He dies| since, it still makes me shadder when I think upon it,) that I was forced to set 
ment is to the memory of Henry Somerset, Marquis of Worcester, afterwards | in the Lord, by whom eternal life is given.” And under each compartment of | him down. I opened my knapsack, took out my blanket, laid him upon it, and, 
Duke of Beaufort, and created a Knight of the Garter by Charles II. Its ap- the painting is a scriptural quotation. with the assistance of my comrade, carried him to the hospital, where the sight 
pearance is very magnificent, being erected with white marble ; columns of the MONUMENT OF EARL HARCOURT I saw shocked me still more. There were hundreds there already waiting to 
Corinthian order, whose shafts are entwined with wreaths of flowers, support a ‘ t , ‘ by Sevi be dressed ; we were told to lay him down, and he should have his turn. But 
the upper part of the monument : above each of these rises an urn decked with | | early facing the Chapter Room is a beautiful marble statue, by hic at tol his turn never came: I heard next morning that he had died through loss of 
wreaths of cypress, between which is the family coat of arms surmounted by a the memory of Field Marshal William Earl Harcourt. The statue, which was} blood, as many more beside him had done, for want of medical assistance. 
coronet. In front a figure of the Duke reclines on a cushion, habited in his executed under the direction of the family of the noble lord, was originally in-| Presence of Mind. —During the forenoon of the 18th, whilst lying in square, 

+ robes of state, which are sculptured with great correctness : curtains are dis- tended for the church of Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire, but that the King, de-| we were much exposed to the fire of the French artillery. If a cannon-shot 
posed in tasteful drapery on each side of the columns, while in the back ground, | ®!¥008 of paying a tribute of respect tothe memory of this distinguished man, | passed through the ranks, it was sure to kill or wound three or four; but if a 
two angels are holding a crown and palm branch, surrounded by several cherubs. ss intimated his pleasure that it should occupy @ place in the rey shell alighted and exploded, the mischief was considerably greater. A shell 
Below the effigy of the Duke, St. George is represented killing the dragon, and thapel of St. George. The statue is colossal, and represents the earl in the | from the enemy’s guns alighted in the middle of our square. Lieut. Col. C——, 
on each side of the monument are the statues of Justice and Fortitude, with rich robes which he wore at the coronation of George IV. under which is a field | although a very heavy man, withthe greatest nimbleness, sprang towards it, 
their respective attrioutes. A Latin inscription on the base describes at great marshal’s uniform. ‘The likeness is acknowledged to be extremely correct, and | seized it in both hands, and placing his thumb over the burning fusee, threw it 
length his title, offices, and virtues: hedied January 21, 1699, aged 70. There the ease and natural air of the figure throughout are equally pee Apter og The over the men’s heads out of the square. This was done, of course, at the risk 
is also a marble tablet affixed to the wall, recording that the Duke of Beaufort effect is in some degree aided by the cloak being thrown negligently aside, so as | of instant death to himself. We were cautioned afterwards, when a shell alight- 
repaired a nage 8 leg and sy _ the — . ~*~ ac. rhe hy a coe us, tolie flatdown fora -« aente . the i mah | 

“ Thi ing to his ancestors) wherein lie buried not only the | *” Sete SieDeraty Weeaget, Gas 6 pelt) ; which means many lives were saved. Whether from the softness of the grou 
wun anne peng 7 poset | but likewise that of Ahan late | €tmine cape beneath, while a slight bend of the figure, and a placid benignant | or the unskilful manufacture of the French shells, I know not, but I observed a 
Marquis of Worcester, his grandfather, so eminent for the great supplies of expression communicate to it a venerable aspect, highly characteristic of the | number alight which never exploded. In this instance, fortunately, the officer 
men and money afforded to his sovereign, King Charles the Martyr, whose deceased nobleman. The pedestal is executed in high rene ne on sai are On escaped with a slight burn of his thumb, as his servant told me afterwards. This 
cause he espoused, and for keeping his castle, of Rheglan with a strong gar- presented some of the military achievements of this distinguished soldier. 4 "| act of courageous devotion probavly saved many lives. : 
rison at his own expense, until it became the last but one in England and the right is exhibited the gallant exploit in which his lordship, with a handful Ludicrous Occurrences —During the forepart of the 18th, the battalion to 
Wales that held out against the rebels, and then not yielding it until after | f men, captured the Americar. General Lee. — which I belonged was stationed in square, for the purpose of covering and pro- 
along siege to Lord Fairfax, generalissimo of the Parliament forces; in re- On the left 1s a representation of the late Duke of York presenting the noble | tecting the artillery ; and in the several charges made by the French upon us, 
venge of which obstinacy (as they termed it) it was demolished, and all the Earl with his sword, on the plains of Lisle, on the 10th of May, 1794 ; and the | it must be acknowledged that they came upin amost daring style, even riding 
woods and parks, which were vast, cut down and destroyed, and his estate sold, front is adorned with military trophies, interspersed with laurel and oak, and un-| at one time round our square, trying where they could gain an entrance. Al- 
by order of the then rebellious Parliament, to the great damage of himself and | 4ermeath is inscribed :— 


oy, though clothed in steel, however, they were not proof against our musketry, 
posterity.” William, Earl Harcourt, for we heard the balls tinkling against their cuirasses, and saw several of them 
THE CENOTAPH OF H.R. H. THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. Born 20th March, 1742, fatally penetrated. Some were dismounted, taken prisoners, and marched to 


nary age Died 17th June, 1830. the rear by a single man, who was actually picked out for that purpose because 
the Prinsece Charlotte involved the whole of the kingdom and even when | L0%d Harcour’s character in private life was amiable, social, and benevo- | he had a squint in both eyes, and could look more ways than one at once. Such 
time had in some measure allayed the sorrow that was so universally felt, the | lent, brave, generous, and humane: he was an ornament to his profession. | is the sort of practical jesting which goes on amid wounds and death. Though 
recollection of her many virtues, public and private, was fondly cherished an af. | When only seventeen years of age, he went with his father to escort her Ma- | not a good shot, he managed this business creditably. Upon one of the charges 
fording a bright example for future generations. From the metropolis of the | J®sty Queen Charlotte from Mecklenburg, and was constantly the most intimate | of French cavalry, a gunner, more daring than the rest, instead of retiring for 
empire to the remotest district under the sway of the British eceptre, the wish friend both of George III. and the Queen, having filled soveral stations in their | protection to the square, kneeled down upon one knee (with the sponge, or ram- 
to erect a national tribute to the memory of her worth pervaded every class of | household ; and, on coming ta his title, succeeded his brother as Master of the | rod in his hand, in the same manner as when infantry receives a charge of ca- 
society, and a subscription to carry this purpose into effect, was speedily filled Horse to the Queen. He married, in the year 1769, Mary, the daughter of | valry,) seemingly determined to await the charge ; but, upon the enemy com- 
and placed under the control of a highly respectable committee of management : | W. Danby, Esq., of Mashamshire, Yorkshire, and widow of T. Lockhart, Esq * | ing within pistol-shot, he thought proper to run under our bayonets for shelter ; 
a number of designs vere submitted to their notice, anda monumental group in | The noble Earl was Aide-de-camp to Lord Albemarle in the Havannah, and on | and, terrible as the moment was, he was loudly laughed at. It was at this time 
marble, by Mr. Matthew Wyatt, was ultimately approved The majestic edi- his taking General Lee prisoner, was appointed Aide-de-camp to the King; he | that the memorable repulse of the French cavalry took place, and dreadful was 
fice, beneath which the remains of the illustrious deceased had been deposited | *fterwards served in Germany under the Duke of York with the allied armies, | the havoc made amongst them ; for our artillerymen,as soon as the enemy were 
was very appropriately selected to contain the cenotaph, and Urswick Chapel and on the Duke’s returning to England, commanded the British detachment.| clear from their guns, manned them directly, and fired into the retreating 
opposite the burial-place of the Beaufort family, having i olen prepared for its re. | He was appointed Colonel of the 16th light Dragoons (now Lancers) by the | squadrons of the French. Another gunner either would not or could not leave 
ception, it was opened for public view in the epring of 1826. The subject is | King: of which regiment he was lieutenant-colonel at the time of taking Ge-| his gun in time when the French cavalry charged, but crept under it for pro- 
divided into two compartments: in the lower one the body of the deceased | "¢f@! Lee prisoner, and was looked up to with the greatest affection and respect | tection. A cuirassier spied him, and made a dart upon him; but the gunner 
Princess is represented lying on a bier, immediately after the departure of the by both officers and men. At the coronation of George 1V. he was promoted | was too nimble for his enemy. He got to the other wheel, but the Frenchman 
immortal spirit from its earthly \enemanh: 1 is eovenel eith drapery, the lower to the rank of field-marshal by that monarch. was seemingly so determined to put an end to him, that he rode round the gun 
part of the right hand being alone visible, but the outline of the figure is admi- |. his aisle completes the circuit of the Chapel ; the north-eastern door open-| in chase of him. Luckily, however, a shot from a good marksman of our 
rably preserved. At each corner is an attendant female absorbed in the deepest | "8 into the Great Cloisters, previously described. square brought down the horse of the assailant. He soon got upon his legs, 


despondency and sorrow. ‘The apotheosis of the Frincess forms the second di- COLLEGE OF ST. GEORGE. and tried to make his escape, and every man laughed to see him running off, 
vision of the subject ; her spirit is ascending from a mausoleum, which forms| It would be foreign to the purpose of the present work to give a detailed his with his cuirass and heavy jack-boots, while our little gunner, who a & 
the back ground, supported by two angels, one of whom bears her infant child. | tory of the College of St. George. It was incorporated by Edward IiI., soon his tarn vo retaliate, got up from under his guo, and drew his little —_ M 
The whole is surmounted by a canopy of richly-wrought gilded work, on which | after the institution of the Order of the Garter, and was endowed with many instead of using the edge or point, he took the flat side, and fetched the wenen- 
the arms of Great Britain and those of the House of Saxe Coburg are beauti- | valuable and peculiar privileges, which were confirmed by subsequent Sove- man a good stroke across the slioulders: he then returned ee a prisoner. 
fully emblazoned in relievo. In the upperdivision of the windows at the back | reigns; several manors were assigned to it as a source of revenue, and the new [heard the little gunner calling out, on a ou'll cut at me 
of the cenotaph, St. Peter and five other apostles are painted in various tints; | foundation speedily assumed a distinguished rank among the ecclesiastical es- | 984!": will you, you frog-eating Frenchman ! 7 : 
and an additional effect is produced by the light being thrown upon the marble | tablishments of the country. In 1353, oue of the magistrates of Yarmouth After the Battle—On the close of the battle, at about 10 o'clock at night, 
through two side windows, painted in orange and purple colours. A neat brass | having been murdered in a fray, the bailiffs and commenalty of that borough | V® Were ordered to bivouack to the right of the road, in what had been an ~< 
railing divides it from the nave, the ancient stone screen having been removed | granted to the College of St. George, as a penance for the offence, a last of red chard, where we were mustered by companies. The company to which I belonge 
to the south aisle. Such isthe outline of the last tribute paid by a sorrowing | herrings. At the Reformation, the College sustained considerable loss,—an an- could only muster about 54 rank and file, although at the commencement 2 
country to the memory of this much-esteemed Princess. Viewed as a work of | nual revenue of one thousand marks, arising from the hospital of St. Anthony, the engagement at Quatre Bras on the 16th, we were 110 strong. But I do 
art the design is, perhaps, objectionable on account of its two-fold nature, but | in London, and the offerings at Sir John Shorne’s shrine, in Northmarston, in not mean to say these were all killed or wounded, as some — employed to 
its execution, especially in the ascending figure, which is an excellent like- | Buckinghamshire, estimated at £500 per annum, being appropriated to the take the wounded to the rear, &c., anda great many were alightly — 
ness, reflects great credit on the abilities of the sculptor.* Crown. Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth made additional gifts of iand, at who joined the army in the course of a few weeks. Three of ae hed 
RUTLAND CHAPEL. which period the statutes were consolidated and arranged nearly as they remain —— a that night (all three were from ae = 

This chapel is in the centre of the north aisle, and contains several monu- | at the present time. The establishment consists of a dean, twelve canons, me y hed to, ape ° — i) a as for messing, setd +i Sania = 
ments worthy of note. The largest of them is a tomb to the memory of Sir | Seven minor canons, thirteen lay clerks, of whom the organist is one, and ten lowers of no regu MWe eon rd two = a ‘4 itt "* mo es on at 
George Manners, Lord Roos, who died October 23, 1513, and Lady Anne, his choristers ; there are also a steward, treasurer, steward of the courts, chapter Po potion . ke? h a ow fey go we = \ * ait a a co f 
wife, niece to Edward IV., who survived her husband nearly thirteen years. clerk, chanter, verger, two sextons, two bell-ringers, a closet keeper, and a por- oe ipo de ian > — ees st he ae ye ors “ oa ell. 
Their effigies are represented at full length in recumbent positions, Sir George | ter. The Rev. Wm. Mugge was appointed the first custos, by letters patent <7 a aoe th tees aes — pow ad <¥ oe * my pty ii 
clad in armour, and his lady babited in her robes; the head of the former rests | dated Aug. 6, 1348, 22nd Edward Ill.; but the Rev. Thomas Kingstone was ~ ey a 4 Ne H got “ls eae r’ pnt bled 
upon a helmet, a unicorn lying couchant at his feet, that of his lady is upon a the first who bore the title of dean, in 1412, 13th Henry IV. The chapter- | UPO" t . — a on ee a to - e — ; a . ar -_ | 
cushion supported by two angels. Their sons and daughters are sculptured in | bouse stands at the north-east end of St. George’s Chapel; it is ornamented ee es a a oe yee cee * tT ~ Ned Cone se coh 
relievo on each side of the tomb, and at the end the family arms are displayed | With a whole-length portrait of Edward III. in his robes of state, holding a poe Nesey. sino N Me “te pened wana cea Gilled an oa bad 
by cherubims. Attached to the north wall is another memorial of this family ; | sword on which the crowns of France and England are displayed, in allusion to orb ee raug ®t. ot Ice mn tal he dete eaia i" rw a, an — 
it is a brass plate, gilt, engraven with figures of Sir Thomas Syllinger and his | the victories achieved over those kingdoms by that warlike monarch. Round = tas = Sees atte Blagg xem —_ ew hie! nt Hes pera ata Y ink. 
lady, Anne, mother of the Lady Anne Manners, whose monument is described | the frame is a Latin inscription to the following import :—‘ Edward the Third, of them remarked to me that it was ‘ awfu’ thick ! owever, without think- 


above ; they are represented before a crucifix performing their devotions, with | the unconquered King of England, founder of this Chapel and of the mest no. | ing. mere of the matter, we lay dows $0 Fost; Sith SNe SESS Si 
the following inscription :— 


ble Order of the Garter.”—On one side of the portrait is the two-handed sword | °¥eF 4s, and — ~— till oe west roa ies y om assailing 
“Within this chapel lyeth buried Anne, Duchess of Exeter, syster tothe no- | 2f the sovereign, six feet nine inches in length. ee te ee ee m8 "aon y, Apel. rf “* T bed pode a 
ble king Edward the Fourth; and also Sir Thomas Syllinger, knyght, ber hus- Connected also with the College of St. George is the institution known by | °° thick and black. owever, as my comrades remarked, ad got it so 


band, who hath founded wythin thys College a chantrie with two prests singing the name of the Military Knights. Edward III., from that high sense of chi- Snopes, * lem 00 ae EP ean «2 a = ny we 
for evermore ; on whose soul God have mercy. The which Anne, Duchess, died | ¥alrous honour which formed so distinguishing a feature in his character, founded the aforesaid farm nenee, but when I came to the same place, instea : a 
in the year of our Lord a thousand eccelxxv. the dominical letter D, primum 3, | 8” establishment for twenty-four knights, whose circumstances had become re- horse or cattle-pund, whieh | expected, it tured out to be © stagaane palms GF 
xiii day of January.” duced ; they were then called ‘ Milites Pauperes,” but their subsequent title what they call in Scotiand a ‘ midden dam. To mend the matter, there were 

Near this is a brass plate to the memory of Dr. Robert Honeywood, | was Poor Knights of Windsor. By the charter of incorporation they were uni- both dead men and horses in it; some Frenchmen who had been severely 
canon of Windsor, who died in 1522; he is represented kneeling before the | ted with the dean and canons of the chapel, but in consequence of differences wounded, in their agony, had erewied to it for the purpose of allaying their 
Virgin Mary, who has the infant Saviour in her lap, and St. Catherine stauding | between the respective parties, an act passed in the reign of Edward IV. render- thirst, and had died in it, being unable to return. Being anxious to procure 
behind him. ~ | ing them separate bodies. From this time their numbers decreased, no funds | 8° goud water, I proceeded across the plain where the French lines had 

A neat marble tablet on the east side of this chapel is erected to Major | having been assigned for their support, uatil Bdweed VL, 00 cnnstter to his fe- been fixed during the battle, in the direction of another large building. I _ 
Packe, who terminated a life distinguished for its manly virtues on the celebrat- | ther’s will, vested £600 per annum, for the support of a new establishment for = aval wd yada ihany Gabe enue Gaya ny We ORS ees cial 
ed field of Waterloo. A well-executed bas relief represents the gallant officer | thirteen poor knights. Houses were built for them in the succeeding reign, and od French, bogging most earnestly for a érep of water, aad pumting inploringy 
supported by one of his men, after having recieved the fatal wound, beneath | Queen Elizabeth confirmed all other grants, and caused a code of regulations to to their parched lips. Although ignorant of the a ianguege, ogres > 
which is inscribed :-— be drawn up forthe government of the institution. Sir Peter le Maire, in the their signs but too well. What was to be done! A thought came into my 


To the memory reign of James I., bestowed lands to the amount of £230 per annum, for pro- head—I fell to picking up all the tin canteens of the wounded, slun ts 
Of Robert Christopher Packe, Esquire, viding dwelling-houses and funds for five additional poor knights, and the number | #CTOSS My shoulder, and made the best of my way to the a b here 
Second son of Charles James Packe, Esquire, has not since been altered. Their habit wasared gown, with a mantle of blue witnessed fresh horrors. Not a hole nor corner in the whole place but was 
Of Prestwold, Lancashire, cloth embroidered on the left shoulder with the cross of St. George. By com- crammed full of dead, dying, and wounded ; one poor solitary female was ad- 
And Major in the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards Blue, mand of Lis late Majesty the charter was altered, and they are now designated | ™'R'stering to the wants of the wounded, and, when I arrived, she was 


Who was killed at the head of his squadron, 
When charging the French Cuirassiers, at the ever 
Memorable battle of Waterloo, on the 18th of June, 1815, 
In the xxxiiid year of his age. 
This Monument was erected by the officers of the Regiment, 
In which he had served more than fifteen years, 
In testimony of their high veneration for 
His distinguished military merit, 
And of their sincere regret for the loss of a companion, 
So Jong endeared to their affections by his 
Amiable manners and private virtues. 
A tablet records the burial-place of Dr. Theodore Aylward, Gresham 
professor of music, and organist of this chapel, who died February 27, 


i te aged 70; the following lines are inscribed to his memory by the poet 
ayley :— 


; “ 4 
‘Military Knights,” and their dress is the same as the unattached officers of | '@ the act of tying a bandage round the arm of.a French grenadier. A wound 
the army : they daily attend Divine Service at St. George's Chapel. ‘fhe Na- ed man with his arm in a sling directed me to a pump, and with his one arm 
val Knights wear the uniform of their rank pumped the well until I had filled the whole of my utensils. This place, I un- 
The * most honourable and noble Order of the Garter,” as it is justly termed | derstood, had been used as a sort of hospital the preceding day, which was the 
in the ritual of the collegiate chapel, was founded by Edward III. ; but the par- | 2US¢ of the number of wounded &e. — a, a ee | my cred 
ticular circumstance that gave rise to it is involved in mystery. The very motto | ®€"S; I proceeded the same way back ; 5 - gre mes arw wet + tried a 
of the order has caused much antiquarian research, but without elucidating any | ‘° &™pty my vessels, and return again, and even a third time, when I tried to 
satisfactory data from which its origin can be ascertained. The first installation | $¢t 9 my Own regiment by a different route ; but still the same cry for water 
took place in the chapel of the order, on St. George’s Day, 1349; this saint | ¥@S Set Up around me, so that, when I arrived, I had only one canteenful left. 
’ iad 9 se ’ S F . 
was chosen as the more immediate patron of this knightly institution, but atthe In the mean time, the regiment had moved < : a pic a r. my 
ceremonial Edward III. directed an invocation to be addressed to the Virgin | 2*™™8 and knapsack, and followed ys and as they hadnot gone far, Ped 
Mary and Holy Trinity, beseeching them ‘to aninsate by their inspiring influ. | OVertook ee I a to the Serjeant of the company the cause of my 
ence, and preserve by their efficacious power, bis illustrious confraternity.” The | #8enee. 8° se ens nya > . » sediied he 26th J ; 
number of knights was limited to twenty-five with the Sovereign, and continued Singular hut True-—On our march to Paris on the 26t pokes — in 
thus until 1786, when the number of George III.’s sons tending to restrict this front . ; erronne, a strong fortified place ; oe > not . tt 4 bah in 
honourable distinction, it was ordered that the princes of the blood royal should risoned, for it was soon given upto My As adetachment o at ai : a 
rank as knight-companions without reference to the primitive number. The in- | “€Pe advancing towards the outward gate, the French openec Ne ire Of grape 
signia of the order consists of the garter, mantle, surcuat, hood, star, George, | and canister shot from the few a _ hae ese ‘ae blo. * prmrsee 
And moral harmony enrich’d thy breast ; and collar, the two latter being added by Henry VIII. The officers of the order | shot took one - the men intheeye. He fell upon “e ey eo a 
. ’ r ‘ | 28 a u 
For heaven most freely to thy life assign’d are, the prelate, who is always Bishop of Winchester; the Chancellor, Bishop from the wound, - we , upposed he was killed; anc a ce roa eg e 
Benevolence, the music of the mind; of Salisbury; Registrar, Dean of Windsor; Garter King-at-arms ; and the | Vere when the accident happened, no further notice was taken but tha Dorie 
Mild as thy nature all thy mortal scene, Usher of the Black Rod. Jones was dead. What, then, was our surprise to see him arrive at the Paris 
Thy death was easy, and thy life serene.” camp in less than two months, well and hearty, minus one eye, substituted by 
‘ ys * ) — — 0 wet + 14t 23 t 3ut the strangest part remains to be told. On our march to 
On the west side of the c hre : . * His countess survived him two years and six months ; she died January 14th, 1833, | a black patch. I g I : u 
erected by hapel are three tablets; one recording that it was aged 85 years. The death of this noble and excellent lady was deeply lamented by a | England, on Christmas day following, whilst quarte red in the city of Abbe- 
: numerous circle of attached and devoted relations and friends ; and the loss wasse- | yijle, he was at dinner with his comrades, when a canister shot dropped from the 
‘“« Frederick, Duke of York and Albany, to the memory of General Jacob | verely felt in a still more extensive sphere in which her bounties and charities were ’ ; h ~ [ - Rees Pari chon, , th 
de Bude, as a tribute of | ; 7 munificently and freely dispensed. rouf of his mouth into his plate. He came home from Paris about six months 
e , as 8 sincere affection and regard for a tried and attach- y an et) peas ‘ : k 
i friend, and kh \ " ———— after, with the battalion I belonged to. I have been frequently in his company, 
ed friend, and to mark his grateful sense of long and faithful services. General — mre : ame and asked him several questions ; he said he had no particular pain in his head 
de Bude was born at Geneva, and died at Windsor Castle on the 30th of Octo- ANECDOTES OF WATERLOO. sker questions; hes pa 


‘ : bs , during the time the ball was lodged in it, neither did he feel any ill effects from 
ber, 1818, aged 82. His remains are deposited in this cathedral. The following notes of the memorable contest which was brought to a close ~ - 
The adjoining one is to the memory of Lieutenant 





** Aylward, adieu! my pleasing gentle friend, 
Regret and honour on thy grave attend : 
Thy rapid hand harmonious skill possest, 

















! , ' it, with the exception of the loss of his eye. He was discharged at the reduc- 
> colonel John W alwyn | on the Belgian plains in 1815 have been drawn up by the person whose eyes tion in 1817, with @ pension of 6d. a-day.—Chambcrs’ Journal. 
ages ae ’ = a in the a Royal Fusileers, who died at Windsor, | witnessed the various incidents referred to—an individual filling an humble si- ; I : : 
uly 2nd, 1823. i@ third is to the memory of Major ‘Thomas Stevenson | tuation in the service on the occasion, and now in one of the peaceable em- " _—— . TE DONINGTI 
Fairtlough, of the 63rd Infantry, who died November 13, 1826, aged 32. ployments of civil life. Of course, they only refer to such rors incidents as AN INCIDENT OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
HASTINGS CHaPEL. were likely to fall under the notice of a subordinate actor; yet they have not Fri Votes of a Traveller. 

The only chantry that remains to be described is in the aisle on the north side | {or this reason the less value, as graphic traits of a most memorable chapter of On the occupation of Madrid by Wellington, I had been sent from Cadiz with 
of the choir; it was built by Elizabeth, wife of William, Lord Hastings, who | 0Ut history. despatches, announcing the concentrat f the French armies, for the purpose 
was chamberlain and master of the mint to Edward IV., and was s ibsequently Glorious Wounds.—The sufferings of the wounded at Waterloo, as on every | of overwhelmi: g the force under General Hill, left in possessivn of the capital. 
beheaded by order of Richard IIS. It occupies the entire interval in breadth battle-field indeed, were very great. During the engagement of the 16th, | [ still remember those times with a high degree of self-congratulation at even the 
between two piers of the choir, and consists of an open screen with a doorway | while a bugler was blowing a signal on his horn to extend files to our right, a} small share which my services had in them. But I was delighted at the ap- 
in the aisle : the roof is gromed, and the sides ornamented with statues of saints, | ©##00n-ball from one of the enemy's pieces went exactly through both knees pearance of the British troops I had seen the finest armies of the continent 
under which some angels are displaying the family arms. The chapel is dedi It did not carry both legs away, but left them hanging by the sinews. I was|the Prussian, Austrian, and even the French, under the eye of Napoleon him- 
cated to St. Stephen, four incidents of whose life are delineated in a painting on | asked by his comrade, a young /ad, to assist in carrying the wounded man to the | sejf; but I have never seen troops which gave me so much the conception of 
the wall: the first represents that saint preaching tothe people, in the second he ; S27geons, who were stationed without reach of shot. I and avother immedi-| the thoro igh soldier as yours. The men on parade neither stiff nor lounging ; 

ately consented, although in doing so we were dieobeying orders. I succeed-{ on the march steady ; and in manceuvring, at once quick and regular. As for 

* A beautiful representation of the above has been lately published, ed in getting him on my back, having given my knapsack and musket to his t 1r own soldiers they were without pay—of course in rags, and of course care- 
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ese and undisciplined ; though this I will contend for them, that, when properly 
they are brave. My orders were to return to Cadiz as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Following the troops for some leaguee on their route \owards Portugal, I turn. 
ed off, and made the best of my way to Andalusia. This was buta short ex- 
cursion, however ; for « party uf Soult’s hussars, raaging the country for for- 
age, gave chase to me—my horse was brought down by a shot, and I was made 

risoner, along with the dragoon who attended me. On being brought to the 
Solonel of the hussars, I received the startling intelligence that my uniform was 
not to protect me; that, as an Italian born, I was a subject’ of the Emperor ; 
and that, on my arrival at head quarters I must make up my mind to be shot.— 
I knew remonstrance to be useless, and therefore made none. Ir. a few hours 
after my capture, I was accordingly sent forward to Soult. If he had been on 
‘the spot, I suppose my fate would have been settled at once, by a bullet; but by 
the time I arrived at what had been his position, the general had gone in pursuit 
of the retreating force, and I was ordered to follow him. On setting out, I 
found that my dragoon, in the confusion of the time, had been overlooked, and 
contrived to make his escape ; but, with six hussars in charge of me, all hope of 
that kind was idle in my instance, and we went on till nightfall. We had just 
reached the entrance of the little villages where my escort had intended to put 
up for the night, when a shot whistled past me, and struck the hussar who led 
my horse by the bridle. He fell. I took advantage of the moment, and rode 
for my life. I should probably have distanced my pursuers had my way been 
over clear ground, but some of the French baggage had broken down in the 
street, and, just at the instant when I thought myself on the point of getting in- 
to the open country, I came at full speed, in the dark, against an overturned 
ammunition-waggon, which brought my horse headlong to the ground. The 
hussars now came up, and I was their prisoner again. Bat the accident chang- 
ed their plan of quarters; for, finding that the French had completely passed 
through the village, and the inhabitants exhibiting the usual Spanish'wrath at the 
sight of the troops of Napoleon, the corporal in command resolved not to trust 
himself and his prisoner to the chances of a rescue before morn. We moved 
forward, to make our bivouac under the first thicket; but after a league or two, 
@ peasant, whom we found, as he told us, hurrying to bring a priest to a dying 
man on the road, offered to conduct us to a fouda, where “ we might be sure of 
forage for our hosses, straw for our beds, and a good omelet and jug of wine 
for our supper.” 

The hussars at once agreed that this was better than the bivouac, and we fol- 
lowed the guide. The house was about a league further, and it was midnight 
when we reached it, as the road was remarkably intricate, and the soldiers were 
often obliged to dismount and lead their horses. In fact, we were all nearly 
asleep. The intolerable heat of the day, and the length of the journey, had made 
us willing to accept of much worse accommodations than we found. But the 
fouda seemed to have been just deserted. The arrival of a French detachment 
at that house, or at any, was certaiuly not calculated to quiet the minds of the 
people ; and the family, on hearing our horses’ feet, had probably fled to the 
oe cork-woed. 

ut our guide wanted no assistance, he did the honors of the empty inn with 
remarkable activity, cooked our omelet, found out the cellar, spread our table 
and attended it, as if he had been all his life a waiter. The hussars enjoyed the 
wine, and drank like thirsty soldiers. As I saw jug after jug swallowed down, 
I began to think of escape, and once glided towards the door. But discipline 
had not been altogether forgotten, for there I saw one of tlie party under arms, 
standing 4s sentinel, with the horses tied up beside him. Finding this attempt 
desperate, I sat down at the table, called for more wine, and proposed a song. 
The peasant had a guitar which hung on the wall put into his band, and was 
ordered to exert his talent on pain of death. He played and sung, after some 
protestation, and did both tolerably. The corporal then exhibited his own taste, 
in a camp ditty, which produced roars of laughter from his comrades. I was 
spared, as they said that [ might wish to keep my voice for the “ juge ’’ to-mor- 
row. 

At length, when wine and sony had carried us far towards morning, the cor- 
poral proposed that we should all goto rest. The peasant, on this, proposed a 
bumper to “ the good cause,”’ and bringing a large measure on the table, filled 
a goblet foreach, and handed it round. As I put out my hand to receive the one 
intended for me, he stumbled, and the floor received the whole. At this mo- 
ment the thought struck me that I had seen the face before, but it was so be- 
gtimed with dirt, and altogether so dark, that I was unable to form any precise 
recollection of the features. The bumper, however, was su highly approved of, 
that our waiter was despatched to the cellar for a fresh supply. As he lingered 
longer than usual, murmurs began to rise, and the hussars being now sufficient- 
ly drank to dislike any unnecessary trouole, I was ordered to bring him before 
them. I obeyed, as it seemed to offer me another chance. But as I left the 
room, I saw by the light of its lamp, the flash of steel ou:side a windowin the 

ge. I went out on tiptoe, and saw our peasant standing over the dead body 
of the sentinel ; the Frenchman had been stabbed to the heart, and fallen with- 
out agresn. As I looked on with surprise, and perhaps with sume degree of 
horror, he whixpered to me, ‘Say nothing—I must serve the other scoundrels 
in che same mainer.” He looked into the room, and I followed. Whether I 
dever-ed credit jor my reluctance to see blood unnecessarily shed, I shall not 
say ; for, if ever troops deserved retaliatiun, the French light troops deserved 
it from the Spanish peasantry. At all evente, when he was on the point of 
plunging his knife into the heart of the man next him, I caught his arm, and 
pointed out to him that they were all asleep. ‘ So much the better,” was the 
answer. However, I persuaded him at last to leave this part of the business 
undone. In fact, they were in such a total lethargy, that we might have hanged 
the whole without any resistance. 

He had found some narcotic mixture in the house, with which he had drugged 
their iast bumper, as a preparative for cutting their throats ; ana his well-con- 
trived stumble bad saved me from sharing the dose. He now proceeded to make 
quick work with their pockets, and rifled them of every sous—stripped them of 
arms and ammunition, and, tying them to the tables with the mules’ halters, 
packed his plunder, swords, and accoutrements, on their horses, and, mounting, 
we set off. The moon had by this time gone down, and we had some difficulty 
in managing our caravan ; but we were in high spirits, and I felt perfectly the 
difference between galloping over a Spanish heath, and walking to a parade to 
be shot. We crossed the country as far as possible from the track of the troops, 
met no further obstacle, and by daylight fell in with a patrol of the Spanish 
army, to whom we mentioned the state in which we had left the Frenchmen, 
and whom, doubtless, they made prisoners. I mention this adventure, merely as 
one among hundreds of thousands. They were perpetually occurring. But | 
mention it, chiefly as an instance of the adroitness and the gallantry which are 
in the Spaniard, and which can come out on an emergency—though he is too 
apt to wait for the emergency. 

“ But what induced the man to hazard himself? 
venture, or national hatred of the invader? 
nothing of you?” 

“ Why, it would be difficult to say which ; perhaps all had their share. But 
he knew me well. And this strikes me as the most remarkable evidence of the 
indefatigable spirit of the people. You may remember my saying that a dragoon 
had been made prisoner along with me. The peasant was that dragoon. On 
hearing that I was to be treated as a deserter, he set himself at work to pre- 
vent, at least, that catastrophe. He immediately made his escape, a matter 
sufficiently easy in the confusion of a general movement. Exchanging his uni- 
form for a disguise, he followed me alung the road; but the shot which had 
knocked down the hussar by my side, was not his—it was a piece of spontane- 
ous service—a sort of national tribute paid to the French on many an occasion, 
and always with goodwill. He had intended some little attempt for my release, 
in case of our halting in the village, but the corporal’s vigilance disappointed 
him ; he had, then, only to throw himself on the route ; a by-road brought him 
in front of us, and he operated asl have told you. I offered to obtain pro- 


motion for him, but he had made so much money by his night’s work, that he 
feft the army shortly after.” 


“* And you lost sightof him? A fello 
officer.” 

“ Andhe has made one. He soon joined the guerillas, commanded a thovu- 
sand men, harassed the enemy's convoys till their garrisons in the north were 
almost starved; and then taking service with Mina, to whom he was brigadier, 
now weats a coat covered with orders, which he has deserved rather better than 
most of those who have gotthem. I lately saw him at Madrid, and if commande 
ere to go by merit, I know no man likelier to rise to still higher distinction.” 





Was it mere love of ad- 
Of course, he could have known 


w of that class might have made a showy 





THE FAIRY SURPRISED. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED MEMOIRS OF A BELIEVER IN DREAMS.—[ Concluded } 
Towards Christmas, Everard became still worse, and the severe fits of pain 
to which he was subject used to exhaust him considerably. After one of these, 
he often fell into a deep slumber, after tea, to which my presence made no in- 
terruption ; and it was during these periods that | began for the first time to con- 


verse with Clarence, in whispers, not to disturb the siceper, as she sate 


r nettin 
with her eyes fixed on him. . 
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her quick wit, independently of her rare beauty. Yet with all this there wasa 
touch of decided wilfulness that overawed me. She flew from any subject 
which assumed an air of seriousness with the impatience of a butterfly ; and 
my gravity and sensitiveness seemed to afford her an amusement little flattering 
to my vanity. I had not long conversed with her before I was convinced of her 
identity with the Titania of the festival ball. The difference in person and 
mind was not more than an interval of nearly five years would produce in per- 
feeting the graces of both. The wit, self-possession, and archness were too 
peculiar to belong to two individuals ; and the tone of her voice, now grown 
a little fuller and softer, had nevertheless a character which I felt to be the 
same that charmed me before. I refrained from satisfying myself on this 
point by any direct inquiry. {t was evident that she had not the least idea 
that we had ever previously met; which was not wonderful, as I was entirely 
changed since then, both in appearance and manner. Nor did I at all regret 
this, seeing that no man, particularly if shy and depressed, would seek to be 
associated with ludicrous images in the mind of a woman whom he begins to 
adore. This was now my condition with respect to sweet, unaccountable Cla 
rence Everard. 

Great was my disgust, therefore, to find, one evening in the new year, the 
very cousin Will of my fears seated at her tea-table, with the bearing of a fami- 
liar guest, and addressing my tormentor unconcernedly by her Christian name, 
like one on the easiest possible terms both with her and with himself. He was a 
tall youth, not ill-looking, but to my fancy, extremely assuming and priggish, 
and rather dull than otherwise ; with a proneness to the tedious, and a profusion 
of small coxcombries of speech and manner, which I should have thought Cla- 
rence must have especially contemned. To my chagrin, however, she treated 
him in a kind of indifferent amicable way that increased my dislike for him: 
without any sign of preference, indeed, while she visited his platitudes now 
and then with a glance or a word so keen and quick that I wondered how he 
bore it without shrinking. At the same time, she seemed to permit, as a matter 
of course, a tone of intimacy that I could not avoid envying. He was not in 
the least disturbed by her sallies, which either he did not feel or had learned 
the danger of resenting. With al! this I felt myself thrown to an immeasurable 
distance. The brief and delightful dialogues which used to take place when 
Everard was sleeping were, of course, at anend; and another had stepped 
between me and the object of my thoughts in a way that seemed to render all 
nearer approach on my part impossible. Hitherto [ had only felt the absence of 
any reason for hope; now I saw there was sufficient cause to despair of awak- 
ening any interest in heraffections. Still I continued to frequent the house, al- 
though I seldom left it without a resolve to abstain in future from an inter- 
course which only became more mortifying to me on each repetition. But some 
times, when Everard would ask me to return on a particular evening, Cla- 
rence would raise her eyes for an instant, and look at me with a glance 
of inquiry—at least so I thought—and this was enough to secure my obe- 
dience. 

I happened tobe present on one occasion when she had been amusing her- 
self by an attempt to mystify, in some way or other, cousin Will. it had 
been quite successful, and provoked him to say with some asperity: “I wish, 
Clarence, that you would cease to make a jest of every one that falls in your 
way: the habit will one day or other place you in some vexatious scrape: re- 
member how barely you escaped from that silly festival business !—I thought 
that it might have served for a warning.” 

“ You should have thought just the reverse,” she replied, “‘ and rather admire 
my extreme self-control ever since, after once yielding to such a temptation 
Mr. Fanshawe shall judge,’ she said: and proceeded in the most gleeful and 
amusing manner to give me an account of my well known Salisbury adventure, 
with less indulgence, of course, than appears in my own version, and with the 
mest humorous exposure of my boyish forwardness ;—adding a sequel which 
was new to me:—namely, that the spinster, (my ogress,) distracted between 
feara of robbery and hopes of a wooer, had, for weeks afterwards, prepared 
for the intruder’s reappearance, by alternately mounting some choice piece of 
finery by day, and feeing a patrol to watch her door by night, until she became 
the town’s talk. To this cousin Will, however, subjoined, first, that Clarence | 
had actually been in Miss Vane’s house at the moment of my call, and had | 
nearly been caught by me in the sitting-room: and next, that she bad indis- 
creetly imparted the story to some acquaintances; and had great difficulty af- 
terwards in concealing her share in the transaction, when by this means the 
trick became publicly known, to the exceeding wrath of the old maid—a relation 
of Everard’s, and one whom he especially feared to offend, as she was rich, 
unmarried, and had no nearer heir than himself. It may be imagined how I 
relished the details of my discomfiture, seasoned with the most pungent drol- 
lery by the person of all others whom I chiefly wished to please ; yet so hap- 
pily were they told, that I could not avoid being really amused ; and my 
wounded vanity was a little healed by her closing remark, which I was fool- 
ish enough to take de bonne foi, although it was evidently meant solely as a 
punishment for cousin Will’s lecture : ‘After’ all,’ she added, “I have since 
regretted that he missed me; for, presuming as he certainly was, he was al- 
most young and handsome enough to excuse it.” Shortly afterwards my rival 
retired, and as it was stillearly, { remained at Everard's request; but in a few 
minutes he began to doze us usual, and 1 had once more an opportunity of 
speaking to Clarence alone. I felt an irresistible temptation (encouraged, per- 
haps, by her last words) to reveal myself to her as the subject of her story, and 
did so at once without further consideration. The discovery took her completely 
by surprise ; she started, and gazed at me most intently for some moments, as 
if trying to trace in my features any recollecied traits; then, blushing all over, 
she only exclaimed: ‘* How you are changed, then! ’—covered her face with 
both hands, and in spite of every effort, laughed until the tears trickled from 
between her rosy fingers. When this had partly subsided, she looked up 
again, and in a most charming way began to offer something like an apology ; but 
the absurdity of the whole affair, and perhaps a slight degree of hysterical 
excitement, again overcame her, and she was interrupted at every moment by 
little gushes of laughter, sounding so fresh and joyous, that it was delightful to 
hear them, although at my ownexpense. At last, in spite of my mortification, 
the contagion became irresistible, and I echoed her so heartily that Mr. Everard 
awoke. I felt infinitely obliged to her for explaining this unusual mirth to her 
father without betraying my secret ; and I had reason to believe that she was 
no less generous in concealing it from cousin Will: from this time, whenever 
we were alone, I ventured to call her “‘the Fairy,’’ which she did not abso- 
lutely prohibit. Yet I felt that I had taken a foolish step, and had placed my- 
self more utterly at her mercy than ever; it had perhaps removed a little of 
the distance between as, but in a way quite the reverse of favourable to my 
present position. I could see, as I thought, the utterance of some ridiculous al- 
lusion hovering on her lips at every moment, and only kept back by maidenly 
delicacy and good breeding : and was mortified by the conviction that I had in- 
flicted this disadvantage on myself irrevocably. 

On this every day confirmed the impression: Miss Everard became, if possi- 
ble, more unapproachable, and if she favoured me by any notice at all, it was 
when she exercised her wit or fancy at the expense of something that I had 
happened to utter, and thus added to my diffidence and perplexity. This again 
increased the contrast between her bright spirits and triumphant beauty, and my 
own gloomy and sorrowful appearance ; so that every day, while I more fondly 
admired her, I felt more thoroughly the folly of my pretensions. Mr. Everard 
also informed me about this time that cousin Will was destined to receive the 
hand of his lovely child, and hereby completed the measure of my morttifica- 
tion. The only way to avoid needless pain was to retire at once; and [{ had 
fully resolved to do so, when a second dream, to be described hereafter, chang- 
ed my purpose, or at least weakened my resolution. It was an appearance of 
Clarence, so delightful, so totally unlike her real bearing towards me, and left 
an impression so sweet and lasting, that I could not bring myself to forego her 
presence which constantly recalled the charming illusion. ‘They who are too 
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came with the new year, ostensibly as Miss Everard’s guest, but in reality to 
act as her chaperon,—another cause which now kept me more at a distance 
from her than ever. 

Tt was, after all, late in the month of April before her father’s health was 
sufficiently restored to allow of Clarence’s departure, which was to take place 
on the 29th. Cousin Will had not been seen since the Ist of the month, which 
was signalized by his being made a most distinguished “ April-fool ;” his ab- 
sence was probably caused by resentment of this displeasure from his ladye- 
love. I was asked by Mr. Everard to dine onthe day before she was to leave 
Sandown; and most reluctantly consented, knowing how much pain I must en- 
dure in this manner of leave-taking. Although I had renounced all hope of 
ever being nearer to her than J then was, still it was a sad prospect to lose what 
had been the chief occupation of my mind and feelings for many months, and 
know that it was never to be restored again. It was, therefore, quite natural, 
that on the night before this last interview, I should dream of the subject which 
entirely overcame me ; but I could not but regard it as something strange that 
my dream should be an exact repetition, in every particular, of the last to which 
I have adverted ; especially as its tenor was quite at variance with all that I had 
ever seen of Miss Everard’s feelings and demeanour towards me. Again the 
influence of the dream remained almost as strong after waking as before ; and 
although fully persuaded that it was a mere pleasant illusion, I could hardly, 
even at this moment, refrain from forgetting the actual departure of Clarence 
in the contemplation of her image so graciously presented to me during sleep. 

Those who have given the reins to fancy in this manner, are rarely exact in 
their worldly proceedings. It has always been a matter of wonder and congra- 
tulation to me that I completed my toilette without making some flagrant omis- 
sion or mistake in costume: as it was, I entirely deluded myself as to the pro- 
per time, and presented myself at Sandown, more than an hour earlier than I 
ought to have done. Mr. Everard had tired himself with too long a walk, and 
was dozing in the study ; Clarence was still in the drawing-room, as lively and 
tormenting as usual, but retired ina few minutes to dress. ‘The aged lady, 
thank Heaven, had gone home the day before, so that I was left quite alone to 
my reverie, and in a few moments was as completely absorbed in the dreain 
which haunted me, as though I had in reality been once more asleep. So vivid 
and soothing was its remembrance, that I quite forgot where I was, and sate ga- 
zing on vacancy in a kind of pleasent trance ; even the entrance of Clarence, 
when she returned, did not break the illusion, but merely strengthened it, by 
being at once interwoven with the tissue of the dream. I must certainly have 
made avery singular appearance ; for] neither rose nor spoke when she came 
in, but remained eyeing her with the utmost intentness, shading my forehead 
with both hands, and breathing quick, like one in a fever. No wonder that she 
was surprised at so unusualan exhibition! After observing it for a while, she 
at length dissolved the spell by asking 

‘* What has happened? Are you ill, or bewitched, Mr. Fanshawe? 
do not frighten me by looking as if a ghost was inthe room!” 

I started at her voice; but for an instant was still too much confused to re- 
ply sensibly. The firstsensation | had felt was of anger at being. interrupted 
in so delicious a reverie ; and forgetting what she had said, I replied, with 
some pettishness, I believe,— 

“Who is there!—oh! Miss Everard!—pardon me, I was dreaming, I am 
afraid,—ycs, dreaming,—and so delightfully, that I am almost sorry that you 
wakened ine !"’ 

“You are always delightfully courteous, and quite happy in your selection of 
time and place for such enjoyments,—and to-day more so than ever.” Saying 
this, she rose with an offended air, and added: “ Pray, try to recover your dream : 
Iam going away.” 

‘* Nay,” I said, with a most unusual degree of courage, ‘‘I cannot recall it if 
you go, nor ever dream pleasantly again if you are angered, Fairy.” 

She looked infinitely amazed at this address, but said, ‘I do not understand a 
word of aii this ;—surely it is some proverbe or May game ; if so, let me have 
the key, that [may take a part in it with discretion before the others come 
down.” 

“It is no such thing,” I said; but a dream, as I said, infinitely more de- 
lightful to me than any reality.” As I gazed upon her, she appeared for a mo- 
ment curious or irresolute, and I felt as if I must at all hazards tell her the pur- 
port of my dream. 

‘TI cannot guess riddles,” sho answered ; ‘and I have at this moment no pa- 
tience to spare ; but I think you can only persuade me to forget how very rude 
you are, by telling me something really worth such a price.” 

* Do not bid me,” was my reply, ‘ unless youwill hear it patiently out—this, 
I think, would at least gain me a pardon,—yet, perhaps, you would not believe 
me, for it was of yourself that I dreamed.” 

“Of me!” she exclaimed, with a doubtful look. ‘‘ Now, I must insist on 
hearing it. You are not permitted to take such excursions in my very presence, 
and then choose whether you will tell me or not.” 

“ Are you really in earnest, Fairy?” I asked, looking at her earnestly ; ‘“ for 
I am often at a loss to know how your pleasure is to be understood.” 

“‘ Quite in earnest,” she said, quickly. 

“Then, if you will allow me to sit at your feet, I will tell you how I dream- 
ed.” 

She nodded, laughing, and I used the permission ; while, resting her arm on 
the corner of the sofa, and shading her eyes with one hand, she listened as I re- 
lated it with an intrepidity that J can only explain by the conviction that I was 
still less than half awakened from my reverie, and was in a kind of excitement 
which put my usual diffidence to flight : 

“T dreamed that I was standing at your side: where, I know not ; but it was 
in a beautiful and flowery place, the air of which seemed to make everything 
that breathed in it tranquil and loving. We spoke together, not as in real life, 
but with seriousness and entire trust on both sides ; and it was as if all fear of 
your charming wilfulness had left me, or that you had ceased to take pleasure in 
it. ‘Then you began to tell me of something that grieved you; and at first I 
fancied that you were jesting, as of old: but when I looked into your eyes, they 
were changed. You were no longer the same Fairy at all: there were the 
same features, as beautiful as ever ; but the expression was calm, almost mourn- 
ful, and your eyes were like the centre of a heaven where all is deep and still. 
There now came over me an unutterable longing to shelter you from some wrong 
or misfortune which I seemed to fear was approaching you ; and justas I turned 
to speak to you, an eagle with golden beak and claws darted through the branch- 
es overhead, and flew upon you. Before I could raise my hand, you cried, and 
I saw that he had struck your brow with his beak, and made it bleed. Again 
the bird attacked you; but I drove him away. Then you became very pale and 
faint, so that you rested your head for support on my shoulder; and I did not 
tell you how willingly I would have shed all the blood in my heart to restore the 
drops that you had lost: forin my dream (I said how much sweeter it was than 
the reality!) I felt that you knew how entirely I loved you ; but L only took 
your hand, and pressed it very softly ; and I saw that you understood my heart: 
for you looked up towards me with an eye that said all this and more ; and [ 
felt your own fingers” “For God’s sake,” I said,as at the moment my 
story was abruptly broken off, “‘do not mock me, Fairy! 1 only said it was a 
dream.” 

I had unconsciously touched her hand at this passage ; and I cannot describe 
the thrill which ran through my frame, the wonder and breathless suspense that 
moved me, as she gave me one look like that angel’s glance in my dream, and 
her fingers slightly returned the pressure of mine. — a 

‘‘Am I dreaming now?” I cried. ‘*O say that it is not s0- 

She whispered ‘‘ No ;” and as I looked up in her face, in an ecstacy of sur- 
prise and delight, she blushed crimson red, and hid it on my shoulder. I rose, 
and gently drew her to my bosom. It was as if I had been struck by lightning ! 
The suddenness of an event, so wholly unexpected, completely paralyzed me. 
I continued gazing upon the sweet burden, with my heart too full for speech. I 
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busy to give place to anything that is not material, will laugh at this confes- 
sion: but they may be assured that in certain dispositions, and under some 
influences of solitude or grief, visitations like this have an absolute power which 
is seldom dreamed of by * your philosophy.” | 

The effect of Miss Everard’s actual position, and of this brooding fancy, on | 
the other hand, was to impart to my intercourse with her something of the far- 
off devotion with which a mystic regards the chosen saint of his prayers. I 
had ceased to entertain the slightest hope of interesting her affections: in her 
presence I rarely ventured to address her, and cherished in solitude the vision 
of a being so unlike her real self, as if this were the real object of my love, and 
she merely an image that recalled it. That such a prepossession rendered me 
still more absent and reserved than formerly, may be easily conceived ; and ma- 
ny were the occasions which it furnished for the graceful irony with which | 
Clarence seemed to take pleasure in disturbing me. Nevertheless, I had be- | 
come gradually less impatient and dejected; it seemed as if the agitation of | 
fruitless wishes was at an end, and [ lived in a kind of visionary enjoyment, | 
which the sight of her kept alive. In this singular condition I hardly noticed | 
the lapse of time, as the winter wore on, and spring began to make its appear- | 
ance. With the cold weather, Mr. Everard’s gout slowly retired, and as soun | 
as he was able to walk once more, the subject of his daughter's return to her | 





What a fascin.ting creature she was when she deigned to open her lips on 
these occasions! An unforced liveliness gave spirit toevery word she uttered, 
and almost made you forget that you were listening to thoughts and expressions 
far above the common level of a girl’s discourse. She was very well inform- 
ed, but everything she said was evidently unstudied and natural, and flowed 
from her with a most delicious naiveté, in ali manner of fanciful and original 
combinations ; so that her conversation alone, when she vouchsafed to afford it, 


usual residence began to be named. The incursions of cousin Will had conti- 
nued at intervals throughout this period; we never liked each other, and I 
avoided him as much as possible: my chief intercourse was now, as formerly, 
with Mr. Everard, but the visits to Sandown were altogether fewer. I could be 
happy in dreaming of Clarence when alone; but in her presence there was al- 
ways a sense of pain and estrangement, which all the ease of her address (for 
she now began to treat me as an old but common acquaintance) could not alle- 
viate: add to this the introduction of another party into the small household 








would have rendered her absolutely charming to any ene capable of following 


circle, whom I have not hitherto had occasion to mention—an old lady who | wrapping up the wounded member. 


could not even shed a tear, hardly draw breath, nor did I venture to disturb a 


| scene that seemed like some unsubstential rapture, which a touch would again 


resolve into air. 
After some moments, she softly freed herself from my embrace, and, looking 
up with all her wouted radiance of eye, although it now swam in tears, she said 
‘ , 
to me, “ You have been too hard with me. I willhearno more of your dream ;” 


| and again raised her hands to her brow, on which I impressed my first kiss, as I 


replied, * aaa y * no meets sweetest Clarence! You have made me too happy 
orget the rest.’ 
= yy pera I have been very foolish, and you too headstrong,’ she said, after 
a longer silence ; ‘ but this is now past ; and what shall te The remainder 
of her speech was cut short by an apparition, which we had both been too bliss- 
fully engaged in looking at each other to observe before. It was no other than 
cousin Will himself! who could not, indeed, have been expected to look leas 
spiteful and blank than he did, seeing his mistress in the arms of another. Cla- 
rence, thus caught, seemed forthe first time afraid of him, and ran out of the 
room with a little scream, nearly oversetting her father, who was at the same 
moment tottering in at the door. But he did not, after all, escape without mis- 
chief ; for cousin Will, who was addressing me in a very angry manner, happen- 
ed to stamp violently at the instant when Everard had reached him, and damaged 
his tender foot so effectually that his suffering, and the necessary call for relief, 
caused a diversion, by which I profited to recover a little sang froid, and prepare 
myself for the result of this most wnhoped for happiness. The first thing was, 
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of course, to give my rival a clear intimation that I was prepared to do battle to 
the uttermost for Clarence ; and it was gratifying to see that his distinct per- 
ception of this fact, while it surprised him, in one whom he had always regarded 
as a shy, inconsiderable person, acted as a wonderful emollient of his anger 
This took place while Everard was undergoing the process of fomenting and 
It then fell to his turn to demand explana- 
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tions of what had happened ; and I found his displeasure by no means 80 easily 
checked as cousin Will’s had been. To acquaint him with the real history of the 
declaration, and its success, which seemed quite as surprising to me as it could 
be to him, would, of course, have been useless; he would have thought I was 
jesting with him. I therefore merely said that the prospect of his daughter's 
departure had wrung from me an involuntary avowal of feelings that I had long 
borne in secret, and that, to my infinite wonder and delight, found them reci- 
procated ; having, until that moment, never entertained the shadow of such a 

resumption. This it was naturally by no means easy to make Everard be- 
ieve ; and he turned, without replying, to cousin Will, whose opinion on the 
matter he requested to hear. I was really sorry for the conflict which I could 
see was passing in my rival's mind, between the desire of revenge, and the ap- 
prehension of its consequences. Fear, however, prevailed ; and he declared, 
with as much indifference as he could assume, that, after such a proof as he had 
wit d of his in’s partiality for another, it was impossible for him to con- 
tinue a suit, which she had, as he complained, never given him any reason to con- 
sider acceptable to her. This was even less satisfactory to Mr. Everard than 
my discourse had been, and he sent to desire the presence of his daughter. She 
refused, however, to appear except to Everard alone. What passed between 
them I learned afterwards from her own confession to me; and it may be con- 
ceived with what pride and delight I heard, that this coy, brilliant ereature, had 
long pitied and loved in secret the melancholy being, whose story had sunk deep 
into her heart, when I little thought she was listening to it. She admitted that, 
but for the accidental discovery of this morning, she might scarcely have known 
how strongly the feeling had rooted itself there; but also affirmed that in no 
case she had ever liked, or would have bestowed herself upon her cousin. 

Such was the perplexed web which I had to attempt to disentangle ; @ change 
so sudden and remarkable in the relations of all the parties, which had been 
brought about by the occurrence of my dream alone. I have dwelt so long on 
the main incident, that it will be as well to reserve for a following chapter the 
detail of the obstacles and anxieties which were to be encountered before I 
could fully obtain the precious gift which Clarence Everard had bestowed upon 
me. It is sufficient to say, that I at length triumphed over her father’s reluctance 
and economic scruples ; and that all the happiness I have since enjoyed has been 
the dower of her bright spirit and affectionate heart. It would possibly amuse 
some of my readers to hear that, inthe final accomplishment of our mutual 
wishes, the interference of the same Miss Vane, who appears in the early part 
of this episode, was most whimsically effective. She uever was informed of 
my identity with the intruder of former years, and has taken a great liking to my 
eldest son, who, I believe, will one day be her heir; but Clarence still threatens 
to betray my secret, whenever | venture to disobey any of her behests; although, 
as it has now been kept for twelve years, I think little of the menace. 

With such daily reasons to rejoice in my singular good fortune, the cordinal 
point of which has been shown truly, and without a word of embellishment, it 
will seem not unnatural that I should think reverentially of dreams, and believe, 
with the old poet, that ‘‘they are sent from Heaven.” I may have occasion 
hereafter to furnish additional reasons for this faith, of anature more striking, if 
less agreeable, than the preceding narrative displays. In the meantime I will 
only express a hearty wish that the gracious and gay, whom I especially ad- 
dressed at the beginning of the story, may dream, whenever it may be most wel- 


come and surprising to them, as sweetly and truly as I have done, of the being 
that lies nearest to their hearts! 








“THE PINCH OF SNUFF AND THE COCKED HAT.” 


CHAP. I.—THE ANTIQUARIES. 

Sundry and manifold have been the peculiar fancies and manias which have 
drawn down on their possessors the caustic humour of the satirist, or the 
quieter ‘‘ badinage” of the good-natured railer. It is the province, of course, 
of the Horaces, the Martials, the authors of Dunciads, the Figaros of litera- 
ture, to shoot folly as it flies ; but there be some fpllies so very venial that real- 
ly they ought to be aimed at with a blunt bolt. They are not exactly the fol- 
lies of a fool, but the redundancies of an exuberant simplicity. 

Two specimens of this simple folly existed in the heroes of this little sketch ; 
the one, Sir Suckling Slender, the other, Sir Oliver Oldfile: arcades ambo,— 
antiquaries both,—and a la folie. ‘To endeavour to cast iidicule on antiquarian- 
ism or antiquarians is far from our intention ; it would be the squeal of a pig- 
my trying to laugh a giant out of countenance: a minnow assuming the digni- 
fied over a Triton; a monkey putting his fingers to his nose at a mammoth. 
For a man to be really an antiquarian, he must possess a high degree of enthu- 
siasm fer all things great and noble, an enthusiasm which can extract the es- 
sence of the beautiful where other minds see only the surface. No, no; we 
will not have our two antiquaries langhed at; turn your back and smile at their 
eccentricities if you will, but don’t laugh at them au nez.”’ 

Approximating in their pursuits, the two baronets approximated also in their 
domains, and this approximation seemed likely to leadtoan act of propinquity, 
through the medium of their respective son and daughter. Charles was the son 
of Sir Oliver, Emily the elder daughter of Sir Suckling ; the younger vas Ca- 
roline. We cannot stop to describe them—the one, of course, was an Adonis; 
the others, Venus and Psyche. 

Who that has travelled life’s dull round has not found himself on the plains 
of Waterloo? Thither went Sir Suckling Slender and Sir Oliver Oldfile. It 
was some years ago, before the Quixotism about le petit caporal isad entirely 
faded, in fact, when it was in ita chief strength, when everything that the little 
man had said was treasured up, and everything he had woin sold for more 
than its weight in gold. On the field the two baronets had emulated each 
other in buying the largest quantity of the veritables boutons de la Garde Impe- 
riale, schakoo plates, pouch plates, immense masses of boulets de canon, and 
immense multitudes of boulets de fusil, at least a dozen swords of every mar- 
shal in the field, pistols innumerable, skulls and bones more than would fill a 
charnel-house. In fact, they traversed the field, unmindful of their own com- 
fort, under a burning sun, and then loaded the carriage to bursting, unmindful 
of the weakness of the two sorry jades that were to drag them and their booty 
the /rois petites lieues—in reality more than twelve long miles—to Brussels. But 
the gem of the day’s search remains to be mentioned—it was one of the actual, 
real, bora fide, undeniable, unmistakeable boots that Bonaparte had worn on 
the field ; one of those very compositions of upper and under leather whichhad 
cased the veritable leg of /’Empereur, the precise article in which he had trod- 
den on the sod on which they now gazed in the full flush of expectant victory ; 
the very boot in which he had said, ** Jes les battrai !” the very boot which wore 
the spur, which spurred the steed, which bore on its back the wreck of the for- 
tunes that Nap built. There lay the very boot, cherished as alone that is cher- 
ished to which we devote the outpourings of our inmost soul, and doubly so, 
when we know that what we haveset our affections on has a soul to offer in 
return. The boot had a sole, of course. 

But which was the happy possessor! Were its affections “ dividing, divid- 
ed?” Alas! the demon of envy was hard at werk at the heart of Sir Oliver 
Oldfile—he was breaking the commandment into smashes—he was coveting his 
neighbour's goods. For the rest of the way home he sat shrouded in gloom. 

is companion, in the fulness of his heart, called on him to rejoice with him. 
How could he rejoice? He piped to him, but he would not dance; how could 
he dance? Sir Oliver's thoughts were where porters tell you your portmanteau 
is, but where you never fine it—in the boot. 

The next morning Sir Oliver was missing. 
ling’s appetite was on, but Sir Oliver was off. 

**Ou est l'autre Monsieur!” demanded Sir Suckling of the waiter. 

‘* L’autre Monsicur, Monsieur?! II est parti, Monsieur.” 

Parti! Pour oti?” 

‘* Pour la campagne, Monsieur.” 

‘* Mais pour quelle campagne, ou quelle partie de la campagne ?” 

* Je n’en sais rien, Monsieur.” 

Sir Suckling was fidgety, he was angry ; the waiter’s answer was imperti- 
nent ; of course it was. He ought to have known where his friend had gone ; 


waiters ought to know everything that is asked them, else what were waiters 
invented for ? 


The breakfast was on, Sir Suck- 


Sir Suckling was in a passion: he got up to kick the waiter, who was always 
happy tobe kicked by an English milord. The Baronet made three steps in 
advance, with the full intent of mesmerizing the terminus of the willing ex- 
pectant recipient, when the thought occurred to him that it would be a profana- 
tion to apply the very foot that had, not an hour since, tried on the very boot of 
Napoleon. The Baronet sat nown. 


The evening brought back Sir Oliver ; his face was radiant with smiles—he 
had bought another boot ! 


CHAP. Il.—LA SCENE SE PASSE A SUCKLING HALL. 

The early part of the autumn had seen the two Baronets again located on 
their respective estates,and one morning found them both seated in the sanctum 
sanctorum of the possessor of Suckling Hall. Little had passed in the way of 
conversation for some minutes, each seemed to be intent on his own thoughts. 
At length Sir Suckling began . 

“ T’ve been thinking, Sir Oliver, it’s a pity those two should be separated 

“ Well, I was thinking the very same. Charles was speaking to me of it 
this very morning.” 

“Charlest Well, I’mvery much obliged to him, I’m sure. 
to the point,” continued Sir Suckling ; 
Oliver ?” 

“Take, Sir Suckling? why, these kinds of settlements—” 

“ Bargains, call them, Sir Oliver; you know it is but a mere affair of bargain 
and sale.” 


But to come 
*““ what would you be inclined to take,Sir 








Sir Oliver smiled. You are pleased to be facetious,” said he; “well, bar- 
gain be it, if you like. But as to the amount, you must know best what you 
can afford to give.” 

“T had rather, however, that you named the price.”’, 

“ Price!” cried Sir Oliver, My dear Sir Suckling, this is really, between 
friends, making the affair too much of a bullock-barter, Smith-field market sort 
of thing, to apply such terms—” 

Sir Suckling looked his friend in the face. ‘‘ My dear Sir Oliver,” he at length 
said, “it seems to me that you are grown a lcetle squeamish of a sudden as to 
epithets ; however, we will call the affair a settlement, if it so please you. Will 
you favour me by naming a sum?” 

+ “ then, do you think thirty thousand pounds down would be too 
much?” 

At this Sir Suckling leapt out of his chair, and stared with all his eyes at the 
astonished Sir Oliver. 


“Thirty thou—thirty—thir— ! 


Sir Oliver Oldfile, are you mad or dream- 
” 


in 

“Neither,” said the brother Baronet, “and I’m sorry you induced me to 
name a sum at all.” : 

“Thirty thousand,—thirty thousand pounds,” dreamily soliloquized Sir 
Suckling. 

‘“‘ Say twenty thousand,” said Sir Oliver. 

“Twenty thousand pounds for a—!”’ and Sir Suckling stopped for breath. 

“For a what ?” 

“ For a boot !” and the owner of Suckling Hall actually screamed. 

It was now the turn of Sir Oliver to leap out of his chair and to stare. © 

**T came here, Sir Suckling Slender,” said he, ‘to speak of the marriage of 
my son Charles and your daughter Emily.” 

“ The devil you did !” 

“ And you talk to me of a boot!” ; 

** Well; and a thing much nearer my heart than my daughter's marriage.” 

“I'm sorry you should think so.” 

“ But will you let me have your boot ?” 

“Why, I was thinking of asking you to let mehave yours?” 

* And you will not let me have it !—then I can only say that I will never con- 
sent to the marriage of my daughter with your son. Never! So long as those 
boots remain separated, so long let our families remain apart ; with our boots 
divided, our children shall never become a pair. Sir Oliver Oldfile, I wish you 
a very good morning.” 

How strong must have been the ruling passion! Here was a pair of old friends 


quarrelling for the first time over two odd old boots, and rendering themselves, 
in fact, the odder of the two. 


CHAPTER III.—A FRESH HAND AT THE BELLOWS. 

Now there happened to be a mutual friend of the families. There never yet, 
perhaps, was a family without ‘the friend of the family; but this particular 
one differed considerably from the specimens of the species we are in the habit 
of scraping acquaintance with on the stage and in novels. In comedies and far- 
ces, “the friend of the family ” is always a spunge, one who never dines at 
home, gives advice, borrows umbrellas and money, and is supposed to be in love 
with some one or other of the daughters, though nobody can tell which, for his 
attentions are divided with mathematical accuracy among all alike, from the 
little brother up to the fat mamma. Our friend of the family does not answer 
this description in one tittle,—‘* Well, thea,” you'll say, ‘he wasn’t a ‘ friend 
of the family’ afterall.” Judge. Sir Oliver loved himas ason; Sir Suckling 
loved him not a whit less; young Charles Oldfile loved him as a brother; and 
Caroline Slender—never said anything about it. You mey go and ask her if 
you like; there she is, walking in one of the groves of Suckling Hall,—and 
somebody’s arm is round her waist. That’s very shocking, of course, but we 
have grown accustomed to see it of late. 

This friend of the family was Tom Linen. Does any one remember Tom 
Linen? or rather who does not? The generous, kind-hearted, witty Tom—a 
fellow you could never be tired of, and could never quarrel with. What his 
real name was we really forget, and, ‘on our honour,” we don’t think one half 
his numerous acquaintance knew ; he had acquired the sobriquet from the pecu- 
liar amplitude of his linen about the mazzard and frill, and to that name he an- 
swered as long as we knewhim. He sometimes signed it in his letters, for we 
have one by us with that subscription. The editor of acounty paper once an- 
nounced the arrival at Lodge, of Thomas Linen, Esq. In fact, by that 
name, and by that alone, was he as universally known as his reputation for ge- 
nerosity and singleness of heart was widely and deservedly spread. (Worthy 
Tom's case in being thus re-baptized, and his passive adoption of the second 
sponsorial designation, is by no means singular. Many Woolwich men must re- 
member Dicky Ricketts, yet Dicky’s name was George ; another instance,though 
of a more absurd order, was that of a Gray’s-Inn man, whose name was Robert 
Fatley Skelton, but whose patronymic had been, changed by certain Inn ways in- 
to Fat Sheleton Bobby. To the trio, Tom, Dicky, and Bebby, may the hearty 
good wishes of one who long knew their excellent qualities, be wafted from In- 
dus to the Pole, so that the benediction reach them; andif they be supping in 
Paradise, may the ‘ petits soupers”’ there be as joyous as those, ‘‘ where rea- 
son feasted, and the soul gushed forth,” in Doughty-street. Long will it be 
ere we shall find three such other ‘‘ Bens whose Christian names were John.’’) 

It took but little time for the refusal on the part of Sir Suckling to be com- 
municated by Sir Oliver to Charles, and by Charles to Tom Linen. 

‘*And the chief obstacle to the marriage is a ripof a boot,” said Tom. 
“* Wont your father give up his!” 

“You might as well expect him to give up his hopes of salvation,” said 
Charles. ‘* But there is no reason that you should not press your marriage with 





Caroline. Sir Suckling can have no boot in the way there.” 
‘* Bah! my dear fellow,” rejoined Tom, “he is just in the humour to grant 
refusals. 


But we'll hit upon some plan before long.” 


About a week had elapsed, when the following paragraph appeared in the 
County Chanticleer :— 


‘“* Extraordinary Relic.—Most of our readers are aware, doubtless, of the re- 
markable penchant of Napoleon Bonaparte for taking snuff; in fact, in this re- 
spect his taste assimilates with that of George IV. We repeat, it is a remark- 
able coincidence that the tastes of the two most renowned and greatest geniuses 
of the age in which tkey lived,” (oh, qu’il blague, cet editeur, le petit farceur,) 
*‘ should bear so close a similitude. With respect to the latter ornament of his 
time, we have seer,” (here the readers of the Chanticleer are impressed with 
the importance and dignity of an editor who has stood in the presence of royal- 
ty, when that royalty took snuff,) ‘‘ we have seen the carpet around the chair 
on which he sat thickly strewn with brown rappee,” (by the way, though, this 
was a fact) Napoleon's passion for snoff, as is wel] known, led him to carry it 
in his waistcoat pocket, and when at all excited, he took it by wholesale. At 
the battle of Waterloo, the traveis of his fingers from his waistcoat to his nose 
were incessant; and on one occasion, towards the close of the day, when an 
aide-de-camp stood by the side of him, (or rather below him, forthe Emperor was 
mounted, and the aide at the moment 4-pied,) the former took snuff over the mili- 
tary Mercury a@l'outrance. A quantity of this snuff fell into the hollow of the folds 
of the cocked hat of the aide-de-camp,and there lay unheeded, surviving the shock 
of battles and the storm of war,till the eventful finish,which drove the conqueror of 
half the world to seek safety in flight, and freed the neck of the British lion from 
the tread of anusurper!!1 Worn out by the fatigues of the day, disheartened at 
the disastrous event, torn by the most cruel anxiety for the as yet unknown fate 
of his beloved commander, with what feelings of delight must the war-worn 
aide-de-camp have contemplated any memento of him whom he had long re- 
garded asa father, a friend, and his King. His eye glanced at the pinch of 
snuff, lying perdue in the folds of hischapeau. To apostrophize it was like a 
Frenchman ; he did more, he wrapt it up in a piece of brown paper, and placed 
it next his heart, vowing that life should sooner leave him than it, and that it 
should descend with him to the grave. Alas! for the value of human resolu- 
tions. The poor aide-de-camp is dead, but the ex‘raordinary relic went not 
with him to the tomb ; for it is now, with the identical cocked hat, in the posses- 
sion of Thomas Linen, Esq., of Hall.” 

This paragraph caught the eye of Sir Suckling Slender, as it was intended it 
should. He was not long in seeking the envied possessor of the “ extraordinary 
relic.” Sir S. was almost out of breath with running. 

“* My dear fellow! my dear Tom !—the pinch of snuff and the cocked hat 

‘“‘ Were given by me, yesterday, to Charles Oldfile.” 

Sir Suckling mused. 





” 


A month afterwards and the bells rang merrily. Many faces wore a joyous 
look upon the occasion ; but there were four who, to judge from the gravity of 
their countenances, seemed about to be led out to execution. These were 
Charles Oldfile and Emily Slender, on the one part; Tom Linen and Caroline, 
ou the other. Certainly if they were going to be hanged they could not have 


looked more sheepish. The pinch of snuff and the cocked hat had done it all; 
the pinch of snuff, as a pinch of snuff often does, had paved the way toa re- 
conciliation ; and the hat, cocking itself jauntily on one side, offered the right 


hand of fellowship, which was accepted on either side. Henceforth, the fami- 
lies were to be united, the children were to be pairs, the boots pairs, the sombre- 
ro was to overshadow the whole with its benign influence, and the snufl—what 
was the snuff todo? It had helped them ata pinch, and therefore was no lon- 
ger of use; so Tom took it every grain, one night, at one fell swoop, to keep 
him awake, that he might listen the more maritally to a small curtain lecture for 
stopping so late at one of our petits soupers in Doughty-street. 

One word more. We cannot dismiss our friend Tom so scurvily ; we have 
said too little about him, and we could write volumes, Shortly after his mar- 





riage a change came over him ; he was nolonger Tom Linen. The amplitude 
of that upright, well-starched shirt collar, the exuberance of that frilled front, 
had shrunk into mere nonentities ; nobody knew him again. 
“The mother that him bare 
Would not have known her son had she been there.” 

His pretty wife had passed a reform bill in the shirt department, and the iron 
entered Tom’s soul when he saw his beloved bits of linen cut, slashed, and 
slaughtered before his eyes ; his fronts now in arrear, the holes cut into halves, 
and the end untimely of all that had been hemmed so neatly. When he be- 
held this, his choler began to rise, in proportion as he saw his collar fall, and 
even his wristband became rufiled. But a kiss from two ruby lips clearstarched 
his lowering brow, and ironed him down as smooth asa mirror; yet Tom Linen 
was Tom Linen no more. 


——llie— 


THE FATAL DUEL AT THE BAGNI DI LUCCA. 


: September 6th, 1841. 

Nothing can equal the consternation and desolation that has reigned here for 
tke last week, owing to the fatal duel I am about to give an account of; which 
was rendered the more appalling from being the sequel of more than usual 
gaiety and hilarity. Lady Bulwer had wound up the season with a small féte 
to the Grand Duke, which had swelled into a large one by the arrival from Via- 
reggia of Prince and Princesses Poniatowsky, Colonna, Trecasi, Counts Paul 
Esterhazy, Zackrewsky, &:. And the bachelors at the Baths, not to be outdone, 
on the following Friday gave a most splendid ball and supper to the Duke, and 
all the beau monde atill at the Baths. The most active on the committee was 
the Duke of Lucca’s favorite chamberlain, an Englishman by the name of 
Crooke, and the lamented subject of this memoir. Being a very handsome . 
young man, of nine-and-twenty, exceedingly good-natured, and totally free from 
affectation, he was a universal favorite; and, on the night of this fatal ball, ex- 
erted timself more than ever to please. As we have before stated, nothin 
could be more brilliant and successful than the ball. At supper, Sir Richa 
Heniker went through the English abomination of making “a specch,” the pur- 
port of which was, that hitherto we had imagined that only English Sovereigns 
were perfect genilemen, but since we had known the Duke of Lucca we should 
be compelled to widen the list. The Duke replied in the same strain, adding, 
that though born in Italy, he had an English heart, and was never so happy as 
when surrounded by the English. In short, though his Royal Highness was to 
have left the Baths the next day, a dinner to the gentlemen of the ball commit- 
tee, and a ball to the ladies, were announced for the following Wednesday, at 
the Ducal Palace. 

The satisfaction of all parties was at its height; but, unfortunately, as far 
back as last year, a quarrel had taken place between Mr. Crooke, and Mr. Plow- 
den a banker of Florence, on the subject of a contested ** woman ;” and although 
a challenge had been sent to Mr. Plowden, a meeting did not take place. This 
unsatisfied feud had never subsided. Mr. Crooke exerted his influence to ex- 
clude Mr. Plowden from the Ducal Palace, and it was rumored that the latter 
had revenged himself by some very severe and condemnatory observations on 
Mr. Crooke, and on the Duke also, which reaching Mr. Crooke’s ears, he vowed 
he would never rest till he had satisfaction. Accordingly on the morning of the 
ball, Mr. Crooke in driving by, shook his whip over Mr. Plowden on the Piazza, 
and pantomimically spat at him; the result of which was, of course, a chal- 
lenge; and even at the ball, Mr. Crooke jostled past the banker, measured him 
from head to foot with his eye, and offered him every other insult that the time 
and place would admit of. But in the midst of poor Crooke's assumed gaiety 
he had a presentiment of his approaching fate ; for he remarked to a friend, that 
the wax lights over the doors were like those that would soon burn over his 
shroud. The ball lasted till half-past six in the morning, and Mr. Crooke stayed 
till the last, when he returned home, exchanged his ball dress for a full suit of 
black, and repaired on horseback (asdid Mr. Plowden, the latter dressed entirely 
in white), to a mountain called Tore di Cava, some seven miles from the Bagni. 
Many saw thein depart, but all thought they were merely going to take a morn- 
ing ride to get rid of the fumes of the champagne. 

Arrived at the place of meeting, Mr. Collette, (son of General Collette), Mr. 
Plowden’s second, said to Mr. Carrol, (Mr. Crooke’s second,) ‘‘ For God’s sake, 
let us try and arrange this business!” ‘ Impossible,” was the reply. ‘It has 
gone too far.” Mr. Plowden got the chance of the first fire—the ground was 
measured—the signal was given. It has been stated that Mr. Collewte said, 
* Plowden, fire low ;’ and that he did so. The bullet entered his antagonist’s 
left hip. Poor Crooke fell, weltering in his blood; but extending his hand to 
Mr. Plowden, said he had no further animosity to him, and that he could rot 
have done otherwise than fight, as he had been goaded to it in every possible 
way. ‘The poor victim was then carried down on a ladder five miles in a broil- 
ing sun, to the miserable hovel where he died, Dr. Saunders, who was in atten- 
dance, being obliged to stop and bleed him twice on the way. No sooner had 
the wounded man arrived at the cottage at the foot of the mountain, than he 
begged, as a last request, that Mrs. N—n, a very beautiful widow, to whom he 
was passionately attached, but who had refused him a week before, might be 
sent for, notwithstanding her positive rejection to his suit. Humanity forbad 
her to refuse the request of the dying man; and accordingly, accompanied by 
her sister, she immediately repaired to the fatal spot, as did the Grand Duke, 
evincing the most affectionate prevoyance, by alighting at some distance from 
the cottage, so that the poor sufferer might not be disturbed by the noise of car- 
riage-wheels and trampling of horses. Every medical man that could be had, 
far and near, both native and foreign was called in. The Duke sat for eight 
hours with the poor sufferer’s hand clasped in his; and at length, when all was over, 
and Mr. Robbins, the English clergyman, read the prayers forthe dead over the 
body, and prayed ia an audible voice for mercy on those implicated, Mr. Carrol fell 
on the floor inaconvulsion. The Duke knelt down and joined in the prayers ; but 
the bouk he prayed from had been the gift of the poor deceased, and the first 
time he had ever opened it was over the corse of the doner! He sobbed audibly, 
exclaiming, ‘* And has it come to this? my poor, poor Croohe!” Altogether, 
the scene may be imagined, but cannot be described. Fearful was the trampling 
of horses with expresses to and fro, as long as a spark of life or hope remained ; 
and petrifying the silence that ensued when all was over! 

The Duke has so taken the matter to heart, that he has neither eaten, drank, 
nor slept since, but has, with his usual considerate kindness, written an auto- 
graph letter to the unhappy father of the deceased, and ordered a beautiful mar- 
ble monumeut—namely, a recumbent statue of his late chamberlain—to be 
erected at his own expense, at Leghorn, where this ill-fated and much lamented 
young man now lies buried. Mr. Plowden has left the Tuscan and Luccese 
dominions. Mr. Collette, his second, has got safely away; but Mr. Carrol is 
still under arrest in the Duke of Lucca’s Palace, who treats him with the 
greatest kindness. 


re 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 

The following interesting article is taken from the Phare de Nyon :— 

‘* Prof. Colladon has just made an interesting experiment in our lake (of Ge- 
neva). It hasbeen long known that the effect cf the collision of two hard bodies 
is sensible at a small distance under water. Franklin has recorded the fact, that 
if you plunge the head completely under water, you may hear the collision of 
two stones at the distance of half a mile. M. Burdenst, of the French Acade- 
my of Sciences, has made some experiments at rather greater distances, at sea, 
using a bell (¢imbre), and plunging his head under water to listen. In 1826, 
M. Colladon undertook to measure accurately the velocity of sound under water 
in our lake. His experiments led him to discover that a thin metallic vessel 
closed below, open above, may emit a sound which travels under water without 
any thing above indicating its existence. This discovery has led to that of an 
instrument by which the sound of a bell or other sonorous body, plunged and 
streck under water, may be heard at the distance of several leagues. Thus, in- 
stead of plunging his head, the observer may sit in a boat, bis ear leaning on the 
instrament, which will receive below the surface of the lake the sonurous vibra- 
tions, that are propagated at the rate of a mile in a second. To take a measure, 
M. Colladon has some powder ignited at the moment that the beil is struck, 
while he watches for the signal at the distance of several leagues; as soon as 
he sees the flash, he sets the hand or index of the chronometer in motion, the 
sound arrives soon after; he stops the hand ; the space which it has passed over 
on the dial marks the time that the sound has taken to traverse the distance. 
The measures taken by this means, at great distances, are remarkable for their 
precision and regularity. Water transmits sound four and a quarter times quicker 
than air; forin the atmosphere sound takes thirteen seconds to traverse a league, 
or three miles. M. Colladon made his experiments at first in the greatest breadth 
of the lake, between Rolle and Thonion; he has just repeated them at the enor- 
mous distance of nearly nine leagues, between the point of Promentheux and 

the hill of Grandvaux, near Cully. Thus, then, water is a body so perfectly 

elastic, that a blow with a hammer, struck by one man, moves the entire mass 

of our lake, that is to say, near 300 milliards of pounds of water, every drop of 

which moves in its turn, with a force capable of affecting a thin iron plate, to 

make M. Colladon’s instrument sound. This is, doubtless, a marvellous fact, 

of which advantage may be taken in navigation; for at the distance of ten 

leagues merchantmen are scarcely visible; the report of a cannon is heard or 

not accord.ng to the state of the atmosphere : by the transmission of sounds un- 

der water, squadrons might be rallied, invisible signals given, by night as well as 

in clear weather. M. Colladon does not doubt that under favourable circum- 

stances he could communicate at sea at the distance of fifty or sixty leagues. It 

is easy to distinguish under water the several kinds of suund proceeding from 

blows struck on iron, bronze, or wood. M. Coliadon has found that it is an error 





to suppose that steamers frighten the fish by their noise. The paddles of a 
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steam-boat of one-hundred horse power make scarcely any noise below water, 
much less than the beetle* of a washerwoman, or the collision of small pebbles. 


—_— 
* With which, in some countries, the washerwomen beat the linen they wash in the 
rivers, &c. 


THE MAMMOTH IRON STEAMER. 
From the Polytechnic Journal. 


The first idea of those who hear of an iron ship is, probably, of something 
strong, but so heavy as to be amazingly kept afloat with difficulty, and liable 
to go down “ like a stone,” as the sailors term it, the moment she has the mis- 
fortune to spring aleak. Now, all this is pure imaginatiop, and it only requires 
to inspect an iron vessel while under the builder’s hands, to have every preju- 
dice on the subject removed, and to ascertain that, se far from being heavier and 
more liable to sink, the weight of an iron vessel built of the same degree of 
strength as one of wood, the external dimensions of both being equal, will be 
something less than half that of the latter; the proportion being, we believe. 
on an average, as seven to sixteen. A strong wood-built vessel is estimated 
to weigh at least sixteen hundred weight to every register ton ; the new iron 
ship building at Bristol, about seven hundred weight—or, in other words, sup- 
posing a wood-built vessel of the same size as the Great Western Company’s 
new iron steam-ship, and both to be loaded with the same weight of cargo, the 
iron ship might take in fourteen hundred tons of water by leakage, before she 
would come to the same bearing as the other. Not only, however, is the iron ship 
superior in lightness, but she is also far less liable to spring a leak at sea than 
a weod-built vessel. There is scarcely a plank in an ordinary ship which is not 
forced into its-place, more or less, contrary tothe position it would maintain if 
left to itself, and this is particularly the case round the bows and in the run of 
the vessel, where, after being softened and rendered pliant by saturation from 
steam, it often requires considerable mechanical power to bring the planks te 
what is technically called ‘their berth.” Again, every plank, however firmly 
bolted to the timbers within, is quite independent of, and unconnected with,those 
above and below it; the consequence of which is, that every wood-built vessel 
has a tendency to strain at sea, whenever, as it is often needful to do, an unu- 
sual press of canvass is carried on her; the masts in this case acting asa pow- 
erful lever on the upper works, with which they are connected by the deck and 
be: ms; and the ballast or cargo below, endeavouring to maintain its position by 
its vis inertia, it becomes evident, that in proportion as the vessel heels over 
from the force of the wind,so much greater must be the strain on her weather or 
upper side ; and this having a direct tendency to open the seams between the 
planks, it is by no means uncommon for vessels to leak under such circumstan- 
ces, which had previously shown no symptom of complaining ; and oftentimes 
the fastening works loose, treenails and bolts are partially drawn, butts started, 
and the vessel becomes leaky and unseaworthy, however new,until she has again 
been overhauled by the shipwrights. All old sailors are perfectly aware of this, 
and are never caught by a storm, on a lee-shore, without keeping a watchful eye on 
the pumps as well as the sails; but in the case of an iron-built vessel it is entire- 
ly different—every separate sheet ofiron with which she is closed it is adapted to 
its particular situation,from which it has no tendency tu remove itself,except that 
which it naturally derives from gravitation ; and as every sheet is bolted in the 
firmest manner into all those to which it adjoins, above, below, and laterally, as 
well as to the iron ribs, or frame on which they are laid, the vessel may be con- 
sidered almost as compact as acylinder; and weshould no more expect to find 
her leak by straining at sea, than we should expect to see the bilge plank of a 
wood-built vessel open through its centre, under similar circumstances. To 
supply the place of a kelson, ten distinct rows of plates are fixed to run the 
whole length fore and aft on the- bottom, above two feet deep, and something 
less than that apart, the whole being united by a number of bonds in the 
form of the letter U, the bottom of each of which is fastened into a flooring 
iron, and the sides to the two plates between which it stafhds, thus, with 
superior lightness, securing the same strength, and distributing the sup- 
rt so as to meet the strain on the bottom, wherever it may occur, 

o insure the safety of the vessel, and prevent her from being sub- 
ject to wreck at sea, from whatever cause, she will be divided into se- 
veral compartments, each of which will be water-tight, and any two of them 
capable of supporting the entire weight of the vessel with considerable buoyan- 
cy, so that if she ran into an iceberg, or were thrown upon a rock, she would not 
be liable to go down, or endanger the lives of the passengers, so long as one end 
of her remained unbroken. To this may be added the power of her pumps, 
which will be enabled, in case of any serious leak, to throw off a quantity of 
water exceeding 7000 gallons, or twenty-five tons per minute; so that a leak 
which would in five minutes sink a loaded ship of the size of three or four bun- 
dred tons, would merely keep the pumps of this steamer briskly at work, to pre 
vent the water from gaining on her. In fact, when the ship is fairly afloat, with 
canvass aloft, and a screw-propeller below, she may be pronounced to be 


e most safe and compiete nautical machine with which mankind were ever yet 
acquainted. 


— 
ENGLAND AND HER EUROPEAN ALLIES. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

At a period when a temporary check has been given to the progress of misrule 
at home, and England is again at libertv to assume her position among the great 
Conservative powers of Europe, it is nota fruitless speculation to direct atten- 
tion to the present condition and interests of the Conservative party on the Con- 
tinent, and to offer some general remarks on the actual state of the same class 
in other European nations. Weare not of those politicians who think that Eng- 
land can ever, consistently with her own best interests, pursue a line of policy 
which is to be always unconnected with that of other powers ; we holda policy 
of isolation, notwithstanding the physical impregnability of our island, to be an 
impossibility—for even though we should endeavour to abstract ourselves from 
the influence of foreign events, those events would affect us in spite of all our 
efforts ; and our multitudinous interests—spread abroad like the feelers of a mol- 
luscous inhabitant of the deep, to take cognisance of all around it—would be 
made to vibrate with many an unforeseen event, which might call on the instant 
into fiery exertion all the efforts of the nation. In fact, we have nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by a policy of isolation. In territorial extent, as far 
as Europe is concerned, we can hardly rank as a first rate power—it is by our 
dense and industrious population, by our wide-spread colonies, and by our uni- 
versal trade, that we extend our name and our influence wherever waves can 
beat or foot can tread; it is by our very ubiquity that we hold the high rank 
among nations which it has pleased Providence that we should attain. Eng- 
land is, and has long been, so essentially a civilizing nation—she has done so 
much good for mankind—she has taught men so many arts, has made for them 
80 many discoveries, has protected them from so much evil, and, on the whole, 
has used her great and honourably acquired power so humanely, so nobly, that 
she would be wanting to herself were she to abdicate that exalted station, 
which, in the opinion of three-fourths of the world, she so fairly holds. It may 
be a laborious task for British statesmen to have to deal with the destinies of the 
whole world, but it is also a high and perilous honour; it requires men of no 
common knowledge and ability to move the levers of our migtity empire ; and 
the honour and credit of the nation itself are at stake every day in some portion 
or other of our wide scattered possessions ; but such is the state of the case— 
the task cannot be refused, the labour cannot be lightened—the energies of the 
mind must be called forth to meet the difficulties of the undertaking, and Eng- 
land must never be wanting in a supply of men duly qualified to serve their so- 
vereign and their country. Away, then, with the narrow policy which would 
make us believe that England has only herself to care for; the Ocean Queen, 
the mistress of the world in arts and civilizing energies, has to think and act for 
all mankind ; she has to supply their wants, to guide their labours, to cultivate 
their minds, to confer an interchange of benefits on them all, and to unite them, 
if it were possible, in one common bond of good sense, and good-will. She 
has to ally herself with good men wherever she finds them ; she has to encour- 
age the lovers of peaceful and upright government wherever they are to be met 
with ; she has to.set them a goed example, and to imitate good conduct where- 
ver it exists ; she has, infact, not only to be conservative at home, but she has 
to connect herself with all that is conservative abroad. 

That an aristocracy is always a conservative body, is true in various senses ; 
it is conservative, at all times and in all cases, of its own rights and privileges, 


except when the terrors of revolution have arisen from its misconduct or fac- | 


tious ambition, and are sweeping away the foundations of society ; in many in- 
stances, and at various periods, it is conservative of the true interests and wel- 
fare of the people, and is in fact the stay and safeguard of a nation. It is in 
this latter sense that the aristucracy of Great Britain has shown itself pre-emi- 
nently one of the most conservative bodies that Europe has ever possessed ; for 
the nobles of our three kingdoms, while they have maintained theit own privile- 
ges, and asserted their own independence, have ever been mindful of the duly 
regulated liverties of the people, and have guarded the sacred deposit of national 


honour and happiness, with a constancy and a courage that have weathered the | 


severest political storms to which the nation has been exposed. The nobility 
of England have not deserted their posts, like those of France at the outbreak 
of the great Revolution, nor have they sunk into a state of cowardly and cor- 


rupt degeneracy, like those of Spain and Portugal, who look unmoved at the 


calamities of their wretched countries, and peril not their persons or their for 
tudes in an attempt to save them. 


A review of the present political condition of the states of Europe, and of 











liances. It cannot be denied, that the most likely source from whence danger | war remained, M. Theirs openly expressed his determination to commence his 
to England and to the other states of Europe may arise, is France, in her present course of aggression by a campaign of propagandism on the southern side of the 
anomalous and unsettled condition. That country, blessed with natural gifts | Alps—a ferocious idea, which was applauded in France as one, the realization 
beyond many others in Europe, with a varied fertility of soil, and with a geo- of which was a fair object of anticipation ; and there is every reason to believe 
graphical confurmation that ought to make her one of the most agricultural, that the French republican party would try to act over again the Italian cam- 
and at the same time commercial, districts of the world, peopled with a peasan-  paigns of the end of the last century, whenever the opportunity occurred for their 
try who are capable of being led to more good than they have hitherto been to flying in the face of conservative Europe. Austria has her attention actively 
mischief, and are endowed with a degree of national talent and acuteness, that turned to the possibility of this event, and, with Sardinia, is ready at all times 
might bring about the most happy results, if directed to right ends,—that coun- , to repel such an attack ; but the eyes of other nations should be open to the true 
try seems of late to have been only a slumbering volcano, ready to launch forth | state of feeling in France on this subject, and the permanent independence of 
its fires of devastation upon the first shock which shall break through the thin | Italy should be made one of the main points of European international law. 

crust that covers its crater. The political faults and crimes that produced and We now come naturally to the state and prospects of the aristocracy and Con- 
accompanied the great Revolution, have, through the vicissitudes of the em- , servative party in the states of the German Confederation—a motley assem- 
pire and the restoration, and the present period of citizen misrule, led to such a_ blage of nations speaking so many dialects of the same mother tongue, but re- 


state of unsound political organisation and morbid public feeling, that, on the , sembling each other in nothing so much as iu their intense love for their fa- 


first removal of the restraint, now kept up by the weary despotism of a suspi- theriand, and their respect for constituted authority. The Germans are certainly 


cious government, the nation, nominally a monarchy, is ready again to assume | the easiest people to be governed in the civilized world—to be governed well, 
the form of a military republic, to whose existence war and conquest are essen- | that is to say ; and the happy calm that prevails throughout the centre of Eu- 
tially necessary. The aristocracy of France, if it has not ceased to exist, is in | rope, is at once an honourable proof of the integrity of the rulers, and virtuous 
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a dormant or rather atorpid state—stripped of political power, void of moral in- 
fluence, and holding its territorial possessions by the tenure of a few short lives. 
Tt has no voice in the state—for the Chamber of Peers is the most ludicrous 
libel on a chamber of nobles that can be imagined—and it has no hold on the 


body, like that of England ; but it shrinks beneath the rod of the citizen king, 
and quails before the frown of an armed people, like the meanest classes of the 
community. The nobles of France, no doubt, constitute a Conservative party 
of a peculiar kind ; but they have no leader, nor any avowed line of policy, and 
are, therefore, incapable of making any effective point d'appui for the friends of 
order, in the event of a newrevolution. There is another Conservative party 
in France, which, though much less numerous, is far more effective, and, in 
fact, forms the only portion of the nation upon whom the just and tranquillizing 
policy of the more sober states of Europe can have any influence : we mean the 
commercial and financial classes. The merchants, manufacturers, and bankers 
of France, are anything but speculators in the English sexse of the word; they 
are laborious, plodding, and on the whole upright worthy men,who are contented 
with small but sure gains : who are by no means advocates of any free-trade 
doctrines, and who conduct their dealings very much upon the ready money and 
bird-in-the hand principle. Ever since the peace of 1814, they have been 
gradually but surely amassing money ; and at the present moment the trading 
interests of France, though they will not bear a comparison for extent to those 
of our own country, are based on a solid foundation that reflects great honour 
on those who laid it. Politieal power has necessarily flowed largely into their 
hands, for they have practically held the purse-strings of the state ; and it was 
to them, and them only, that Louis Philippe was indebted for support when he 
opposed the soi-disant Liberal party last year, and succeeded in staying the 
clamour for war. The monied interests were the first, or rather the only inte 
rests in the country, that were alarmed by the headlong madness of the profli- 
gate minister who was hurrying the country onto its ruin; and it was by the 
cordial co-operation of the manufacturers and capitalists, that the Chamber of 
Deputies was enabled to pick up a little courage, and ~throw Thiers and his 
crew out of office. 

If, on the other hand, we reflect upon what is the extent and power of the 
openly avowed destructive party in France—what is its activity, its perpetual 
ambition, its restless energy—we are compelled to confess that very few hopes 
of a permanent friendship with France can be entertained by Eagland. The Re- 
publicans of the former country, and the radicals of the latter, may indeed en- 
tertain sympathies of evil, but the people of England are not represented by 
the Radicals, and the really solid and respectable bulk of the British nation 
could never coalesce with the supporters of anarchy and tyranny on the other 
side of the Channel. There is nochance, until the national character of the 
French is altered and improved by a better system of government, of anything 
like a permanent alliance existing between the two countries ; and however de- 
sirous British Conservatives may be of maintaining relations of peace with 
their Gallic neighbours, we are convinced that the tranquillity of Europe, if it 
depends on such a peace alone, stands on a very uncertain and dangerous foun- 
dation. The French Government, as things are at present constituted in that 
country, is at best the organ of the individual opinion of Louis Philippe; but 
should any fortuitous or natural eircumstances remove from the throne a mo 
narch, to whose pacific policy we owe so much, there is no doubt whatever that 
power will almost immediately, if not instantaneously, revert into the hands of 
the Radicals, or Republican, or War party, and a general conflagration will be 
the consequence. We confess our distrust of the stability and honesty of par- 
ties in France is so extreme, that we do not think any overtures or concessions 
from the Conservatives, consistent with the honour of England, would ensure a 
single year of peace after the decease of Louis Philippe. We foresee an ine- 
vitable hurricane arising in that quarter; and we should be glad to find the 
Conservatives of Eugland firmly linked in bonds of honourable friendship and 
good understanding with the great Conservative powers of Europe, before 
the wild play of political whirlwind begins. That the consequences of a war 
of aggression on the part of France would be fatally disastrous to that coun- 
try, and a source of additional honour and prosperity to the ‘ Allies,”—we use 
an old term which may svon again be brought on the tapis,—is as certain as the 
commencement of such a war is eventually too probable. There is nothing 
for us to apprehend from it; but it is of essential importance, that all coun- 
tries likely to be involved in a war of principle and Conservative independence, 
should be previously possessed of ample means to make the war as short as 
possible, and to exterminate the causes of the political and social nuisance 
England and her Allies, in another war against France, must not act the good 
natured part which the moderation and magnanimity of the great sovereigns of 
the Holy Alliance assigned to each at the end of the late war. They must 
this time take ample securities, and retain them, for the good behaviour of 
their troublesome neighbours, for a full century to come; and they must teach 
them a sound lesson of political and social good conduct, which they will have 
time and opportunity not only to recollect but to practise. Forall this, how- 
ever, a previous understanding, and a virtual, if not an open alliance between 
the friends who will hereafter have to act together, is decidedly necessary ; and 
in every view such a combination in the cause of peace and good order, would be 
the best preservative either against the occurence or against the consequences 
of the eventual outbreak to which we have referred. 

We do not see that the aristocracy and the Conservatives of England have 
to expect any sympathy or alliance from those of the Iberian peninsula. Spain 
and Portugal are still in a state of revolution, of anarchy, of moral and of fi- 
nancial bankruptcy, and the nobles in either country form such disunited, spirit- 
less bands, that any foreign friends would find it hard to co-operate with them 
for the regeneration of their unfortunate nations; much less could their in- 
fluence be of any value or weight in an European contest. 

We do not think that the policy of England towards Spain should be a passive 
one—far fromit. With a nation which can so far forget its ancient renown, 
and even what modern honours remained to it, as Spain has done, no other 
than a plain straight-forward determined line of conduct will succeed. At pre- 
sent, the spirit of anarchy is predominant in the Peninsula; the power of the 
crown, ouce Omnipotent, is now nearly annihkilated,and the iafluence of the aris 
tocracy is altogether dormant: these two great branches of public force are 
in need of being raised up; but, unless the helping hand comes from without, 


centuries may yet elupse ere Spain and Portugal shall re-attain a healthy state 
of political existence. 











The condition of the aristocratical party in Italy is by no means analogous to 
that of the same party in Spain er Portugal :—no doubt the IJralian nobility have 
not that degree of sound political strength which we could desire to witness 
among them; but they have infinitely more than those we have just been men- 
tioning. Italy, broken as it is into so many small states, cannot form a great and 
united power, like the people of other languages in Europe—at least, it has not 
yet done so; but, on the other hand, the spirit of national independence, which 
is strong in each of these states, and the ahilities of the princes who at the head 


of the several governments, are likely to preserve that country from the horrors 
of revolution for a long period. 


| 


| Independently of the healthy vigour of the local governments, a considerable 
| portion of the peninsula is under the direct sovereignty and protection of the 
| most stable and conservative government on the Continent. We allude, of 
| course, to Austria: that great power—which, though strict in its police regula- 
| tions, is on the whole exceedingly mild and equitable in its dispensations of jus- 
| tice—is the safeguard and keystone of the Italian community. The steady so- 
briety of German character has, in all ages since the tenth century, produced 
the effect that might be anticipated on the less rigid inhabitants of Cisalpine 
countries. The iron crown at Monza is a good type of the moral strength of 
| the German ruler, as compared with the golden malleability of the Italian sub- 
| ject ; and much 4s it is the fashion, (and perhaps an excusable propensity,) on 

the part of Italian historians, to lament the predominance of Austiian influence, 
it must be confessed that, for the rest of Europe, this admixture of the Germea- 
nic element with the Italian family, confers upon it a degree of strengh and dig- 
nity which alone it would not possess. Austria is in reality a good friend to Italy ; 
and, were any proof wanting of the noble use she can make of her immense 
power, we would appeal to the generous amnesty granted by the present Em 
peror, on his corora:ion, as one of the most magnanimous acts of authority 


“ ever performed by an European monarch. It should not be forgotten that 
the position in which the Aristocratical and Conservative parties in each are 


situated, will show what should be the foreign policy of our own aristocracy and 


| France keeps a most covetous eye on Italy, and always counts upon that coun- 


v g try as one of the levers by which she may work upon the rest of Europe. Last 
Conservatives, and in what quarter they should look for the most beneficial al- 


year, when things were daily approaching the point beyond which nothing but 


affections or respect of the people. It is not an active, a leading, or protecting | 


| honesty of their subjects. Local disputes, arising from local circumstances and 
| from causes of a purely temporary nature, no doubt exists; but, on the whole, 
| the Germanic states present a solid mass of sober-minded, well-conducted peo- 
| ple, upon whom the repose of Europe may be said principally to depend. They 

form a decided counterpoise to the restless demoralized nations on the west and 
south-west, and to the rude, uncivilized tribes on the east and south-east. There 
is a natural nobleness of character in a German lord of the soil, a natural mag- 
nanimity in a German prince, and a corresponding feeling of respect and at- 
| tachment on the part of the citizens and vassals, which render intercourse be 
tween the various classes of society in those countries of the most enviable de- 
scription. That the Germans should have been exposed to the taunt of bein 
slow to make political changes—to effect political progress, as the deceitfu 
phraseology of French statesmen runs—is no cause of reproach ; on the con- 
trary, itis a legitimate subject of praise. It is a proof not only that the Ger- 
manic institutions are good in themselves, but that they suit the people by whom 
they are framed, and that the people ere happy under them: and what else is 
the end of all government? We should deeply regret to see the day when the 
spirit of revolutionary madness should prevail on the banks of the Rhine, (which 
ought to flow altogether through German territories.) or on those of the 
Elbe and the Danube. The nobility are so firmly seated in Germany, not only 
in their castles, but in the hearts and affectivns of the people, that there is little 
danger of Radicalism ever making head there, as long as the upper classes do 
their duty as honestly as at the present moment ; and in the same way the roy- 
al and princely families which hold sway over the various states, use their pow- 
er with so much amenity and beneficent regard for the interests of all who are 
subjected to their rule, that no violent subversions of thrones are to be appre- 
hended. It is almost superfluous, therefore, to suggest that the obvious inter- 
est of the nobility and the Conservatives of England 1s, to form a close alliance 
of amity and good understanding with their Tuetonic brethren, and to make 
part of that solid mass of northern Conservative nations, which, if united, are 
able to guaranty the peace of the world. There is, however, this distinction 
to be made—-Austria, from the m@gnitude of her possessions, from the station 
she has ever held at the head of European powers, and from the innate solidity 
and respectability of her social condition, is by far the first of the Germanic 
states in stability and in foreign influence. The nobitity, too, are more nume- 
rous, more rich, and more powerful than those of any other member of the Con- 
federation, and they constitute precisely that class of continental nobles with 
whom it is most desirable that the aristocracy of Great Britain should be the 
most closely connected. The nobles of Prussia, and of the western states of 
Germany, partly from internal political changes, partly from the revolts of fo- 
reign invasion, have been more subject to vicissitudes of fortune than those of 
Austria; and they have not the same degree of power and consideration. The 
laws, too, of Prussia and the eastern states, are not so feudal in their form as 
those of Austria; and, if a secret leaning towards French ideas is to be 
found anywhere in Germany, it is among those smaller states that it 
is to be looked for. A most satisfactory feeling towards England per- 
vades all clagses of Germans, and especially the upper ones; so that it 
would be a matter of much regret if this disposition should meet with 
no adequate return from those in whose favour it has been formed. The Ger- 
mans appreciate the efforts made by England during the Napoleonic war; and 
the cordiality with which German and English soldiers have ever acted toge- 
ther, sould be remembered as an earnest of the warm-hearted sympathy which 
either people should excite in the breasts of the other. The noble spirit shown 
by the Germans last year, when the idea of French aggression was again 
started in Europe; the energetic but prudent measures adopted by the various 
states for thwarting the designs of France ; and the soul-stirring cry of “ No! 
they shall never have the free, the German Rhine ;’’—all this entitles them to 
the warm respect and hearty good will of the sound portion of the British pub- 
lic. An Anglo-Germanic alliance is worth ten times as much as a hollow 
friendship with France, auy day in the week. 

Of the smaller states in the north of Europe, there is one to which especial 
reparation is due from England for the unfriendly part she took against it in the 
affair of Antwerp—we mean Holland. Could events be made to occur over 
again, there is little doubt that the British people would never consent to es- 
pouse the cause of Belgium against Holland, nor to grasp at the shadowy 
triendship of a bastard race, neither French nor German nor Dutch, but a bad 
copy of them all—instead ef holding fast by the secular attachment and long- 
tried esteem of those sturdy sailors, farmers, and traders, who with less of the 
s, iit of romance in their composition than any other race in Europe, can claim 
for themselves some of the most heroic pages of :nodern history. It wasa 
great mistake to have epproved of the French Revolution of 1830, bat it was 
a still greater to have encouraged that of Belgium; and it was a crying injus- 
tice to aid France in driving back the Dutch, when they were on the point of 
reconquering what had been solemnly awarded to them by the voice of Europe. 
Though that country be not very aristocratic in its form of governmett, It pos- 
sesses that really aristocratic aad conservative virtue of practical good sense, 
and aversion to needlevs change, which renders a close intercourse with Eng- 
land most desirable for them both. Many an English noble may learn a good 
lesson from a Dutch merchant; and there are as few faults in the political cha- 
racter of our estimable neighbours and cousins as in that of any people in Eu- 
| rope. The Dutch, when they have been at war with us, have been honourable 
| enemies ; when at peace they have heen upright, plain-spoken, good sort of 
friends :—to be on terms of amity with Holland, isa credit to any nation ; and 
a Dutch endorsement to an English draft is just the kind of security which the 
real friends bf Great Britain would be glad to accept. 

There is no reason in the world why Sweden and Denmark should not only 
be friends with England, but very good friends too ; close national! relationship, 
near resemblance of national character, geographical position, and political in- 
terests—all are calculated to draw the tics of friendship between these coun- 
tries very tight. That they are so indeed, we admit; but we would wish to 
see rather more intercourse kept up between the upper classes 1n each country. 
We would wish that British nobles, instead of floching to Paris or Rome, 
would turn their steps rather more frequently to Copenhagen or Stockholm ; and 
that they would consent to forget a while the Pyrenees or the Alps fora visit to 
the Dovrefield, and the magnificent scenery of Norway aod Sweden. 

The last, but not the least, of the European powers to which we intend to 
advert, (for Turkey is still so Oriental, if not Asiatic, as hardly to come within 
our scope,) is the great colossus of Russia. It is of no use for British states- 
men to divert their attention from a close consideration of the present aud fu- 
ture condition of that mighty nation: itis of no use either to underrate or to 
overrate its strength and resources. Russia possesses a good territorial moiety 
of this quarter of the globe, besides a fair third of Asia, and part of America; 
and, whatever may be her relative position In times to come, she is certainly at 
the present day second only to Great Britain in foreign influence. 

The weight of the Russian sceptre, sword, and caduceus, must be felt in ail 
questions of general European politics; and it would be blindness on the part 
of Great Britain not to act with perfect openness and fixity of purpose with re- 
gard to her great and not unworthy rival. That Russia is great, and will be- 
come still greater, are facts against which it is useless to argue; it is rather for 
England to see how such circumstances may be made conducive to her own 
welfare, and how she may improve events which she cannot oppose. The most 
obvious policy is one of peace and of fair commercial competition, which, if 
persevered in with uprightness and candid liberality, will not fail to produce 
corresponding results on the part of Russia. Whereas a policy of perpetual 
jealousy and hostility can only retard the progress of either nation, and may 
| ultimately bring worse calamities on their heads than the fancied evils they 
wished to avoid. Our present concern is with the nobles of Russia, and with 
their imperial master. The aristocracy in the Muscovite dominions form such 
distinct classes, and they are so essentially the acting, influential part of the 
nation, that an alliance with Russia means an alliance with the nobles of that 














country. The upper classes of the nobility are too well and too generally 
| known, both in England and all over the continent, to need any eulogium in 
| . 

their favour—the lower classes of the nobility may be comparatively deficient 


in refinement, but they have the sterling good qualities of sincerity and open- 
hearted frankness, which makes them desirable friends. The Russian aristo- 


| cracy of all ranks are too much interested in the improvement of their nation, 
not to be conservative in the full sense of the word, both at home and abroad. 
They have all such large stakes in the suppression of radicalism, wherever it is 


to be met with, at home or abroad, that their interests on this point are identi- 
cal with those of our own nobility; and if the connections which already exist 
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between these classes should continue to increase in intimacy for a few years to 
come, the world would gain greatly in the guarantees of general peace which 
it would thence derive. As far as strictly European politics are concerned, we 
know no obstacle to the cultivation of mutual friendship between the Conser- 
vative party, both in our own country and in the dominions of the Czar His 
imperial majesty is in himself a host on the side of whatever cause he leans 
to; and in his public capacity as a monarch, has conducted himself with so 
much enlightened humanity and justice, that his alliance is a great honour to 
whatever people possesses it. Notwithstanding the exaggerated and false ac- 
counts of the Polish insurrection, in spite of the oft-repeated and never-fulfill- 
ed predictions of treachery and desire of aggrandizement towards Turkey, it 
cannot be denied that the Emperor Nicholas has swayed the sceptre of his an- 
cestors with a mild dignity, and a certain moderation as well as firmness of pur- 

se, which do him the greatest credit both as a sovereign and politician. He 
ne advanced the prosperity of his subjects in the most remarkable manner—he 
bas promoted their internal comforts and welfare, without injuring those of their 
neighbours—he has quelled a formidable iasurrection in Poland, with fewer 
acts of severity than any similar revolt of equal extent and duration ever before 
produced ; and he has observed the stipulatious of public treaties with a scru- 
pulousness and delicacy that cannot be too highly appreciated. The mildness 
and pority of his public character will be instantly perceived by whoever will 
take the trouble of comparing him with Napoleon, or with Louis XIV.—the 
two characters most in vogue with his political enemies; and the mawner in 
which Russia has conducted herself, under his special guidance, during the re- 
cent settlemen: of the Turco-Egyptian question, is a striking instance of public 
honour and moderation. 

The domestic simplicity and unambitious good sense of the Emperor's heart, 
have been twice shown in the matrimonial alliances he has formed for his 
children. An ambitiows monarch would have acted far otherwise ; but a good 
and affectionate father would have done like the emperor. It must be confess- 
ed, however, that two purely love-matches, and those, too, rather romantic ones, 
are altogether anomalies, not merely in royal, but even in noble families of the 
present day. We place our own Royal Lady and Sovereign, as bound both by 
affection and duty, at the head of the ladies whose brows are girt with diadems ; 
but of the male monarchs of Europe, we know of none who can claim a higher 
station in the respect of the world than the Emperor Nicholas. For these and 
for other obvious reasons, resulting from the relative positions of England and 
Russia, we confess ourselves anxious to see a good understanding kept up be- 
tween the friends and supporters of order and proper government in each coun- 
try; being convinced that it is better for both to be honourable and sincere 
friends, rather than concealed and insidious enemies; and believing that there 
is still plenty of room in the world for both people to pursue their own legiti- 
mate lines of conduct, without thwarting or running foul of each other. The 
advantages of a good understanding with such a power are obvious—the re- 
sults of a blind rivalry and hostility are altogether problematical. 

The nobles and the Conservatives of England have now the destinies of the 
country in their own hands: they have the opportunity of raising her credit 
among other nations to the high pitch it had attained before they left office 
eleven years back; and it only depends upon them whether the Conservative 
interests of Europe should be formed intoa strong and dignified combination 
for good, which may overawe the promoters of disorder, to whatever people 
they belong, and may give a sufficient security for a long continuance of peace 
to the civilized world. We have the fullest confidence in the nobles and the 
Conservatives of our land, and we have no fear but that they will both know 
and do their duty. This is what England expects. 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM AND THE PUSEYITES. 


We take the following passage from the charge delivered to the clergy of the 
diocese of Durham at the visitation this year by Dr. Maltby, the venerable and 
truly Christian prelate of that diocese; it has been printed at the request of the 
clergy whom Divine Providence has blessed by calling him to preside over 
them :—London Globe 

‘Without further preface, I must express my deep concern that, instead of 
employing the resources of their (the Puseyites’) piety and learning to heal the 
dissensions which were already too prevalent, some members of our Church 
have embarked in the perilous enterprise of introducing among us a fresh ele- 
ment of discord. IJtis scarcely necessary for me to state that I am adverting 
to some recent publications, which contain opinions bordering at least upon 
those against which our Reformers strenuously contended, and at length suc- 
cessfully prevailed. {I mean more particularly such as relate to the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, and to the authority of the Fathers asserted in the imme- 
diate deference claimed for tradition. 

‘“* ] suppose I need hardly vindicate myself from the suspicion of being actu- 
ated by any intolerant feelings in regard to the conscientious adherents of the 
Church of Rome. With many members of that Church I have, both in my 
former diocese—(Chichester)—and this, had the pleasure of much social inter- 
course ; and I gladly seize the opportunity of acknowledging thus publicly the 
many marks of courteous and respectful attention which I bave received from 
them. Withas little justice should I be charged with an unfriendly feeling to- 
wards those learned persons of our own Church who have taken the lead in pro- 
pounding their opinions with what I must be allowed tu call a misplaced zeal. 
It has not been my fortune to have any intercourse whatever with those able 
writers, excepting, indeed, one distinguished individual, of whom, as a former 
pupil, I have no recollections but such as are most agreeable. Personal feel- 
ings, however, can have no place in a question like this. Grievously should I 
fail in my duty if, ina matter affecting the purity of doctrine and the mainte- 
nance of good order in the Church, I were capable of allowing any private or 
personal considerations to prevent the avowal of an honest and deliberate opi- 
nion. Strongly, then, must I acknowledge my regret that, with nothing like 
an appearance of stringent necessity or the prospect of adequate advantage, 
the writers of these tracts should have come forward to disturb the peace of 
the Church. For men of any prudence cannot but have seen that they were 
about to provoke discussion upon questions on which very serious differences 
of opinion were to be anticipated. Something has been said about an alleged 
departure from the Rubric, in order to justify the interference of the authors of 
these tracts. Iam not aware of any point in which the directions of the Rubric 
had been transgressed in a way inconvenient or offensive; but if such had been 
the case, the evil could surely have been remedied upon an appeal to the proper 
authorities—the heads of the Church. Neither do | recollect to have heard at 
the time of any alarm respecting the state of doctrine in the Church, although 
apprehensions were no doubt entertained as to its outward condition and prosper 
ity. Butif these writers did feel themselves called upon to examine the ex- 
isting state of doctrine in the hope of improving it, the result of their efforts 
has assuredly been very unfortunate. So far trom adding to the purity of our 
faith, as contrasted with those errors from which we believed that the Reforma- 
tion had set us free, the tendency appears to have been in an opposite direction. 
The effect of principles either expressly laid down by these writers, or collect- 
ed as a natural inference by their followers, has been not merely to recom- 
mend a variety of antiquated forms and ceremonies, but to uphold them with 
such earnestness as to threaten a revival of the follies of by-gone superstition. 
The necessity of fasting is inculcated and its merit enhanced too eagerly ; the 
placing of candlesticks is now treated as a matter of importance ; and a suspi- 
cious predilection has been manifested for the emblem of the cross. While 
contempt is somewhat ostentatiously thrown upon the name of Protestant, and 
the proceedings of our venerable Reformers, an elaborate attempt has been 
made to explain away the real meaning of our Articles, and infuse into them a 


more kindly spirit of accommodation to the opinions and practices of the Church 
of Rome.” 


=O 
CHINA.—ADDITIONAL ACCOUNTS. 
CAPT. ELLIOT’S CONVENTION. 

Below we give the official notice of the convention entered into by Capt. 
Elliot with the authorities of Canton. The force, troops and ships, have all left 
Canton, and returned to Hongkong, with the exception of the Herald and Cal- 
liope, still at Whampoa. = ilies 

PUBLIC NOTICE TO HER MAJESTY’S SUBJECTS. 
? Macao, 5th June, 1841. 

The perfidy of the imperial commissioners having induced a course of bril- 
liant operations, by land and water, placing H. M's. forces in commanding po- 
sitions over the walls of Canton, the authorities, on the 27th ult., made over- 
tures for the prevention of further hostilities, upon which the following terms 
were granted to them. 

Ist. It is required that the three imperial commissioners and all the troops 
other than those of the province quit the city within six days, and proceed a 
distance of upwards of sixty miles. 

2nd. Six millions of dollars to be paid in one week for the use of the crown 
of England, counting from the 27th May.—One million payable before sunset 
of the 27th May. 

3rd. For the present the British troops to remain in their actual positions ; no 


additional preparation on either side. Ifthe whole sum agreed upon be not paid 
within seven days, it shall be increased to seven millions ; if not within four- 
teen days, to eight millions ; if not within twenty days, to nine milliuns. When 


the whole be paid all the British forces to return without the Bocca Tigris, and 
the Whangtong and all fortified places within the river to be restored, but not 
to be re-armed till affairs are settled between the two nations 
4th. Losses occasioned by the destruction of the factories and of the Spanish 
brig Bilbaino to be paid within one week. 
5th. It is requiredtnat the Kwangchowfoo shall produce full power to con- 
b 


clude these arrangements on the part of the three commissioners, the governor 
general of the garrison, and the fooynen, having their excellencies seals. 
; (-") Seal of the Kwangchowfoo. 

An extensive evacuation of troops having taken place from the city, with 
their ams, but without display of banners, and five millions of dollars being 
paid up, and securities taken for the remainder, H. M.’s forces have retired 
from their positions over the city. The places tobe restored will be delivered 
up as socn as the departure of the two chief imperial commissioners has been 
ascertained, and officially reported by the officer left in command before Can- 
ton. 

In this brief campaign of less than ten days, a resolute night attempt to de- 
stroy the ships of war by fire and other means has been repelled ; a flotilla of 
upwards of 100 sail of armed and fire vessels has been destroyed ; a line of 
works, mounting upwards of sixty pieces of artillery, has been carried ; and by 
an unsurpassable combination of masterly disposition, ardour, and con- 
stancy, a small British force (moved through a country possessing ex- 
cessive difficulties, in the face of a numerous army), wrested from the 
enemy in the short space of ten hours, a line of fortified and steep heights 
protected by a weil sustained fire from the city walls; and dislodged a heavy 
and menacing mass of troops from a strong encampment on the left of their 
position. 

The whole course and results of these most remarkable and admirably exe- 
cuted operations will reflect lasting honour upon the distinguished officers under 
whose command they have been achieved, and upon all arms of the forces tak- 
ing part in the success. (Signed) CHARLES ELLIOT, 

Her Majesty's Plenipotentiary. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 
Head Quarters, Expeditionary Force, , 
Port Yungkang Tai, Canton, May 27, 1841. 

Major General Sir Hugh Gough, from his heart congratulates the troops of 
every arm, composing the force, upon their steadiness under fire, and their 
brilliant conduct, in the attack of the heights, and the several forts above 
Canton, and of the intrenched camp under cover of the city wall ou the 25th 
instant. 

2. This expression of the Major General's best thanks was fully merited, and 
is as sincerely accorded, to the naval battalion, and the royal marines, who have 
nobly upheld the high character of their profession. 

3. Where all were emulous to maintain the honour of British sailors and sol- 
diers, it would be impossible to particularize. To all, the Major General’s best 
thanks are due; to all, those thanks are heartily offered. 

4 Officers commanding corps and brigades, and heads of departments, in ac- 
cepting the Major General’s thanks for themselves, will be pleased to communi- 
cate them to their officers and men. 

By order. (Signed) Armine S. H. Mounrtatn, Lt. Colonel, D. A. G. 





Birth.—At her residence in Varick street, New York, on the 6th of Oct., Mrs. Henry 
Powell, of London, of a daughter. 
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In the present posture of international politics in Europe, the subject of conti- 
nued and assured tranquillity among‘the nations is become one of grave delibera- 
tion, and is not a little disturbed by the perplexities which every way environ it. 
The return of the Conservatives in England to power will probably do much to- 
wards the settlement of so vexed a question. We hazard little in asserting that 
the British policy in government is essentially conservative; it ever has been 
so, and a very slight examination into the hold it occupies upon the intelligence 
and wealth of the nation, may serve to convince the sceptical that it will long 
continue to be so; being, as the term implies, devoted to the maintenance of 
those principles which have tended so materially to the national honour, glory, 
and freedom. 

But we may go farther than this ; it is by no means difficult of proof that 
Conservatism lies at the root of all the best and most perfect governments in 
the civilized world, and that without it there is no ground to expect a long _per- 
manency of any national institutions, however well formed in benevolence and 
wisdom, and however calculated for the habits, associations, feelings, and position 
of a people. The national character of a people is the joint result of a great 
number of operating causes, long continued and but little varied ; these give a 
direetion to thought, and in time impress a peculiarity which it is neither safe 
nor proper to disturb, in any extensive degree, and surely it is incurring a great 
as well as unnecessary hazard, to endeavour by undermining a foundation to ef- 
fect a possible improvement in a small portion of the superstructure. Now all 
the governments of Europe have their several peculiarities, and each has gra- 
dually assumed the shape most agreeable to the mental and political associations of 
its own citizens. The people are so intimately blended with their laws and their 
government, that to attempt an important disseverment is as serious an operation 
upon a nation as the amputation of a limb is upon an individual. In neither 
case should this be done, without manifest proof of incurable disease. 

In this view of the subject, there is one nation of Europe which presents an 
anomaly to Conservative principles, and which in its political action may operate 
to break in upon the tranquillity and peaceful relations of other countries. We 
allude to France, which, originally a high-toned monarchy, was converted by Ja- 
cobine principles to anarchy, from thence by an easy transition became a military 
despotism, and has ever since been a hot-bed of factions, conspiracies, and in- 
testine tumults. The embers of the military fire which their extraordinary dic- 
tator kindled more than forty years ago, are not yet extinguished; nay we have 
the opinion of Soult himself—a man of no mean experience—that such is the 
military spirit of the French people, that three months suffice to make an aimy 
of French recruits fit to take the field. It is with relation to such a people, so 
constituted morally and mentally, who have witnessed so many mutations as to 
have almost lost their original identity,—a people so geographically situated,and 
so conscious of their power in the state, that it becomes the duty of conserva- 
tism to deliberate, and of permanent establishments to strengthen themselves. 

It is not against France, as France, that safeguards are to be sought ; there 
are in that country many noble hearts, many sincere upholders of the best 
principles of conservatism, many who long earnestly for the establishment of 
rational freedom under permanent laws and a recognised executive power; but 
the beautiful balance and moderator between prince and people is gone ; it has 
hardly a vestige left of its aristocracy, it has not an aristocracy at all that can 
be practically useful. Hence the numerous and sudden explosions ; hence the 
fierce tumults breaking out like hidden fires, which spread confusion and devas- 
tation before the cause can be enquired into; hence the perplexity into which 
auch a country can involve its neighbours, unless salutary precautions be adopt 
ed in time, and adhered to with rigour. 

The Conservative British Government will doubtless be desirous of holding 


| firm the bonds of peace and amity both with France and all other nations, so 


fir as that can be done consistently with the principles they profess, and conse- 
quently with the honour and dignity of the British crown, but we do not be- 
lieve they could be induced to sacrifice anything in which the safety of these 
would be involved. War may therefore eventually take place within a shorter 
period than can now be calculated ; orat least hostile feelings may be generated 
unless they be kept in check by salutary and judicious alliances made in good 
time. It is therefore to be hoped that the British Government will without 
delay obtain a good understanding with the other European powers, particu- 
larly with those of the north ; among whom this approved principie is found to 
abide the most strongly. In particular there are Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
which, however they endeavour to improve their several superstructures, have 
still a sacred reverence for the foundations of their edifices ; there are also the 
German States, those of Sweden and Denmark, and though last not least, our 
old and estimable ally, Holland. In none of these is to be found the spirit of 
capricious change, with all of these may be found a community of purpose for 
mutual protection and tranquillity, and with such a combination France herself 
may either be induced to seek association, or at least be restrained from over- 
stepping the bounds of propriety. 

On this subject a highly interesting article will be found in our columns to- 





day, to which we invite the careful perusal of our readers. 








H 


China.—By the Huntress we have received not later accounts but further 


details of the proceedings before Canton. We give insertion to a copy of the 
convention entered into between Capt. Elliot and the Chinese authorities—alsothe 
general order to the troops. On the 5th of June the six millions had been paid, 
the Chinese troops had withdrawn or were withdrawing from the city, the British 


forces had evacuated the forts and their position, and with the ships had left 
the vicinity of the city. It was understood that the Chinese were not to re- 
pair, re-arm, or repossess themselves hostilely, of any of the forts ; and Capt. El- 
liot issued a proclamation announcing that Hong-kong was open to trade with 
the Chinese or any other persons whatever, free of export or import charges, 
In other words, it was a Free Port. The following is the Captain’s Pro- 
clamation relative to Hong-kong. 
BY CHARLES ELLIOT, &c. &c. &e. 
A PR@CLAMATION. 

It is hereby declared to the merchants and traders of Canton and all parts of 
the Empire, that they and their ships have free permission to resort to and 
trade at the port of Hong-kong, where they will receive full protection from 
the high officers of the British nation ; and, Hong-kong being out of the Chi- 


nese Empire, neither will there be any charges ou imports and exports payable 
to the British government. 


And it is further clearly declared, that there will be an immediate em! 


upon the port of Canton and al! the large ports of the empire, if there be 
least obstruction to the freedom of Hong-kong. 

Persons bringing information to the British officers which shall lead to the 
detection of Pirates, will be liberally rewarded ; and the pirates will be taken 


and delivered over to the officers of the Chinese government for punishment. 
At Macao, this 7th day of June, 1841. 


This Free Port we have no doubt will become another Singapore. 

But although the Chinese in the first instance proceeded to execute the terms 
of the convention in good faith, yet in a few days it was discovered they were 
about to place guns on one of the forts and to show other symptoms of again 
breaking the agreement. Accordingly on the 10th of June Capt. Elliot issued 
a notification to the British residents warning them of the new danger. On 
the 15th, hostile appearances had so far increased as to induce him to make pre- 
parations for again blockading Canton. 

The conduct of Capt. Elliot is severely censured, and well it may ; for to his 
credulity in listening to the deceitful promises of the mandarins half the diffi- 
culties are owing. Indeed jit is surprising how any man of common sense can 
suffer himself to be so frequently gulled by the crafty long tails. Every con- 
cession is viewed by the vain Chinamen as the effect of fear, and a dread of 
their contemptible power ; and nothing can eradicate this mental obliquity in 
such a people but the most stringent measures. But Sir Henry Pottinger is by 
this time among them, who zs a man of energy and sagacity, and who will 
we doubt not soon change the face of things. 


We have inserted a part of the charge of Dr. Maltby, Bishop of Durham, to 
the clergy of his Diocese, on the subject of the Puseyite doctrines, which are 
now beginning to be felt in many parts of England. That these doctrines, or ra- 
ther forms, are objectionable to the great mass of Protestants, cannot be doubt- 
ed. Their utility is not obvious, and their tendency is open to the old objection 
of leading to a religion of externals, rather than to the true devotion of the 
heart. One fervent prayer of the soul, offered in solitude, with true penitence, 
is worth allthe public genuflexions of the hypocrite. That the new sect—if 
they may be so called—have excited the alarm and resentment of the Episco- 
palians in England, is evident from the passage in the charge we have just ad- 
rerted to; and to the fact that the people of Sheffield hearing that a Puseyite 
was likely to become the next vicar, have opened a subscription to purchase the 
right of presentation from the patron, which subscription amounts to two thou- 
sand pounds. 

The Oxford “ Tracts for the Times,” have been republished inthis country. 
No. 90, which has caused so much discussion in England, is before us. 
ports to be “ Remarks on certain passages in the Thirty-nine articles. Some 
further notice of which we shall take hereafter. At present we shall say nothing 
more than to lament with Bishop Maltby that any thing should occur to create 


differences among Churchmen at atime when their mutual love and union is so 
essential to their common welfare. 


It pur- 


*,* We have received a communication from Havana, which claims our ear- 
nest attention. The subject to which it relates is of great importance, but in 
the present state of the case, we are of opinion that its agitation would not be 
judicious at this moment. The new state of things in England may bring about 
some change in her policy, and if so, matters will spontaneously right them- 
selves. At all events we see no danger from a little delay, and no advantage 
from premature action. The Slave Question as it now shows itself in the Bri- 
tish islands is no way satisfactory the people of Great Britain; and we have 
reason to believe that the undue spirit of propagandism in relation to negro 
emaneipation, will not henceforward be prosecuted out of the British territories 
—at least to the detriment of any foreign interest. This we say in relation to 
any existing domestic slavery; but as regards the Slave Trade to the coast of 
Africa, England will not relax her efforts for its final and total suppression. 
We shall be glad to hear from our correspondent again, on this or any other sub- 
ject. 


Capt. McKenzie of the Royal Engineers, and Mr. J.T. Williams, Member of 
the Parliament of Canada for the County of Durham, were passengers in the 
Philadelphia, which sailed on the Ist inst. for London. 


DENTAL SCIENCE. 

We have before us No. 11 and 12, of the American Journal of Dental Science, 
edited by Drs. Chapin Harris of Baltimore, and Eleazar Parmly of this city. 
We have before spoken of the value of such a publication to the rising mem- 
bers of the profession, and our satisfaction that the management of it was in 
such competent hands. In addition to several valuable and important papers, 
the present number contains a ‘‘ Treatise on First Dentition,” by Mr. Baumes, 
translated from the French by Dr. Bond, of this city, a work of great practical 
value, and for which the profession are much indebted to Dr. B. The me- 
chanical execution of these numbers is very good, and we hope the publication 
is destined to be of permanent duration. 


Portraits of the People.—Thia is an American periodical containi ng sketches 
of character with pictorial illustrations. The third number is before us: it is 
piquant in style, but altogether inoffensive and amusing. 





POSTSCRIPT. 

11 O'Clock, A.M.—We have kept our columns open till this moment, ex. 
pecting intelligence by the Cunard Steamer at Boston; the Boston mail has 
just arrived, but the Britannia had not made her appearance when the cars left 
yesterday afternoon. 


VALUABLE NEWSPAPER PROPERTY FOR SALE. 

The Editor and Proprietor of this paper, from impaired health, is desirous of 
disposing of one third of the entire property of his establishment, provided he 
can obtain the co-operation of a gentleman of talents and energy, who may be 
disposed to enter into an arrangement with him. 

The Property consists of— 

ist. The Albion newspaper and the printing materials. 

2d. The European, published at Liverpool on the day of the sailing of each 
steamer. 





3d. The Emigrant and Old Countryman newspaper, published at the office of 
the Albion every Wednesday. 

The advertiser holds the sole property of the above, all which is free and un- 
encumbered. 

If a satisfactory arrangement be made, it is the design of the present Editor 
and Proprietor to pass over to Europe for a few months for the perfect recovery 


of his health, and to open and establish such communications with political and 


literary friends, as will still more improve the Albion in all its departments, en- 
crease its influence and augment its already extensive circulation. 

All applications, which must be made to the Editor, will receive immediate 
and respectful attention. 





















SWEEPING PADDLE FOR STEAMERS. 


[We have received the following in reply to Capt. Truscott’s letter, which 
appeared in the Albioa of 2nd inst.) 

To the Editor of the Albion,—Sir, in perusing your valued paper of the 2nd 
inst., a letter caught my eye signed by George Truscott, Commander Royal 
Navy, dated Buffalo, Sept, 11th, 1841, wherein that gentleman states, having 
introduced a plan as represented in my specification for paddles for steam vessels, 
to the notice of the Lords of the Admiralty so far back as 1814, and that the 
same was then recommended to be tried on a large class sloop of war ; but peace 
taking place, it was abandoned, and that the model of the wheel was sold at the 
sale of that gentleman's furniture at Toronto in 1838, ~ 

Not presuming to doubt Mr. Truseott’s statement, I cannot allow such to go 
forth with the apparent insinuation on the face of it that I may have taken the 
idea from his model, and that it may be supposed to have accidentally fallen into 
my hands ; impressions, which if allowed to remain, equally Lostile to the objeet 
I have in view, as derogatory and unjustifiable, more particularly, in one of the 
profession of which 1 have the honour to be a member. 

I beg, therefore, most. unequivocally to state, that I never have heard of any 
such plan being proposed or adopted, nor did I ever see or hear of the model 
all to have been sold at Toronto. 

y intercourse in northwest canoes in pursuing my professional labours, 
in this country, 10 or 12 years ago, first suggested the idea of acquiring in- 
creased resistance and speed from the depth in place of the breadth of immer- 
sion, and as you, Mr. Editor, in justice to the aborigines of our country, properly 
remark, (Albion, 4 Sept.) “that the principle of the invention is neither more 
nor less than the Indian paddle applied to steamboats, &c. &c. 

It.is, however, barely possible for two individuals of mechanical turn of 
mind to hit upon the same invention—witness the plan of the Erickson propeller 
and Archimedes screw, the former invented by my late father, Civil Engineer, 
Scotland, about 20 years ago, and applied to a model, still I believe in existence ; 
the latter by the talentefl Mr Symington, -Civil Engineer, about 1795 or 96, 
which was also applied to a model on the Forth and Clyde Canal within my re- 
collection—these inconirovertible facts shew the possibility of two minds hit- 
ting on the same invention. 

fetes forwarded my plans and specifications to the Lords of the Admiralty 
some time ago, it is probable their Lordships may remark on the coincidence or 
similarity (if any) of the inventions, as I believe records of all such are duly 
preserved. 

Allow me, Mr. Editor, if not trespassing too much, to embrace the opportunity 
accidentally afforded me, of tendering the adoption of the Sweeping- Paddle to 
the shipping interest generally, and patticularly to those concerned in the im- 
provements in aiite Natiegten. either sea going, river, or canal craft. 

In the construction of Steam-vessels for sea, doing away with the enormous 
breadth of wing necessary on the present plan, with little or no shake to the 
machinery, and increase of speed over the common wheel. 

For River and Canal Navigation, with the increased velocity for passage steam- 
ers, enabling barges of considerable and convenient tonnage, say 12 or 1500 
barrels of flour, capable of navigating these Lakes, to descend the St. Lawrence 
and return by our internal communications—or on the completion of the Erie 
Canal enlargement, from these Lakes direct to New York, as the case may be. 

It may be well toremark that the Sweeping-Paddle may be applied to Schoon- 
ers or Barges, properly constructed, with equal facility as the Erickson, with 
the additional advantage of the power and speed of the common wheel. 

From the satisfactory experiments which have been made, I could have no 
hesitation in guaranteeing the adventegse detailed in the memoranda, with an 
increase of speed over the Common Wheel, varying according to the build of 
the boat. When the principle may be applied, it must be fully carried out, which 
may account for my not allowing it to be partially tried before this time on a 
large scale.—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

obourg, Canada, Oct. 11, 1841. 


Suntwilary. 


The Rhadamanthus and Dee steam frigates, are now fitting with Captain G. 
Smith’s Paddle Wheel Life Boats ; the usefulness of which becomes now eve- 
ry day more convincing. Capt. Peacock, who commands the Peru, steam pack- 
et in the Pacific, writes that it was only by means of one of these boats, he 
was able to communicate through a heavy surf, with the shore, at Ho; no other 
boat would live, and though his paddle box boat was only 25 feet long, he was 
yet able to land eleven passengers and seven tons of goods, in the night time, 
with all the facility of a first-rate Massulah Boat. We cannot but think that if 
the Erie, lately burnt on the Canadian Lakes, had been thus fitted, all, or the 
greater part, of her passengers would have been saved ; as the land was only 
eight miles distant. And if the lamented President had been so provided, her 
ill-fated passengers and crew might have been picked up, as were the boats of 
the William Brown. Seven steamers are already at sea, equipped with these 
boats, and seventeen others are now fitting. 

Chinese Cannons.—Inthe Parrock-lall,which arrived in St. Katharine’s Docks, 
a fewdays since, from China, were two splendid cannons, which were taken from 
the Chinese by the English at the Bogue Forts. They have been sent to this 
country as a present to lier Majesty's Government, and they are to be placed, it 
is believed, in the Tower of London as curiosities. They are of Spanish manu- 
facture, about eleven feet in length. The touchholes have been spiked, which 
renders them quite useless: they weigh about two tons each. One of them 
bears the following inscription: —* Por vida do Capitao-Geral de Macao, Manoel 
y Tayares Bocarao, Afez, 1651.” On the other is the Spanish crown, and 
** Don Felipe I, Rey'’d Espana.”—* Don Miguel Tavares Rocaeroze y San Geral 
y Mor, ecaptiad de Ari Aean Macao, A. 1652.” A large bullet, of Chinese 
manufacture, was also sent by the same ship. It is exceedingly rough and ill- 
shaped, and seems to have been cast in two pieces and riveted together after- 
wards. This, also, it is supposed, will be deposited in the Tower. 


The Duke of Wellington's Bed-room at Walmer Castle.—( From a Corres- 
pondent of the Trmes.)—Stepping across a long passage, we entered a lightsome 
apartment, before which a great portion of the naval commerce of the world 
passes. There, in a secluded corner stood a smal! camp iron bedstead, without 
curtains, on which was a hard horse-hair mattress and plain white coverlet. A 
plain oak chair and table were ranged at a convenient distance, on which were 
placed writing materials, and not far off was a good official-looking mahogany 
chair, with a stuffed red leather bottom, on which lay some financial reports of 
the Lords and Commons. On a small wooden slab, within reach of the bed, lay 
a well thumbed Spanish Grammar, in which his Grace’s name was written in his 
own hand just 30 yearsago. Over this was a small Bible and Book of Common 
Prayer. There was no sofa, no easy arm chair, no carpet, no splendid dressing 
case, or wash stand, but delf and wood of British Oak. ‘ There,” exclaimed 
the ancien: Abigail, “is the bed of his Grace. When here he retires early,and 


is up at the dawn, but a great portion of his day is spent in reading and writing 
in this room.” 


N. H. BAIRD. 








It is said to be in contemplation to forma ship canal from Bardsea, through 


Ulverstone, to the foot of Windermere lake, and ply the steamers direct from 
Fleetwood to Ambleside, Waterhead. 


On Wednesday, two intelligent French mechanics attended at the plumbers’ 
shop, in the Woolwich Dockyard, to show the workmen, and a foreman from 
eachof her Majesty's other dock yards, a new invention for soldering or joining 
metals without solder. The mode of operation was discovered by Le Comte 
de Richmond, who has taken out a patent for it in this country. The invention 
is applicable to brass, copper, lead, pewter, and zinc; and the proeess is very 
simple. It merely comsists of the application of a ~powerful heat from a smail 
tube, exactly similar to a blow-pipe, attached to a pliable hollow thong, woven 
similar to a whip, bot made air tight, at the end of which is placed two stop- 
cocks, the one to admit hydrogen gas generated on the spot by placing sulphuric 
acid, mixed with water, upon cuttings of zinc, in a vessel constructed for the 
purpose. The other stop-cock admits atmospheric air in any quality, and with 
great force, when requisite, as it is assisted by a small portable bellows, worked 
with the foot, upon a pedal similar to those used by the glass-blowers at the 
Polytechnic Tnstitution and Adelaide Gallery. The foremen of the various 
yards tried a number of experiments with lead, both with flat and round pieces, 
and formed joints, all of which they executed in a very satisfactory manner, and 
appeared at once to comprehend the whole theory of the discovery. 
ing cannot be known from any other part of the metal, and must be a great ad- 
vantage ever the old method, as it passes through the whole thickness of the me- 
tal, and appears to be as perfect on the one side as on the other side, enabling 
every part to bear equal pressure. 


M. de Redder, the Belgian engineer, has entered into a partnership with Mr 
Stephenson, for the manufacture of locomotives on a new model. 


A Convert to Mahometanism.—The Leipsic Journal, under date Constantino- 


ple, 1st inst., states, that the Austrian Baron Welzlar of Blankenstern, had just | 


embraced Islamism in that city, and had received the name of Achmet Bey 
Rajaal Bey, who served as sponsor to ‘the convert”, made him a present 
‘*a Cireaésian slave” and a horse. 


Amusing Anecdote of a Physician —Sir. T. Mayerne, who got an immens: 
sum by his practice, was ence consulted by a friend, who laid two broad pieces 
of gold (six and thirties) on the table, apd Sir Theodore put them in his pocket 
The friend was hurt at his pocketing such a fee; but Sir Theodore said to him. 
‘I made my will this morning, and if it should sppear that I had refused a fee, 
I might be deemed non compos.” 


The join- | 


f 
nt oF 






Ministerial Literature.—Although the path of literature does not lead te po- 
litical office and influence eo directly in this country as in France and Germany, 
there is yet a fair eprinkling of literary taste and talent to be found in the com- 
povition of all our ministers For example, in the party which has been ousted, 
we had the Premier, Lord Melbourne, an early penman in belles lettres and poe- 
try ; and the three seeretaries, each of them authors—Lord Palmerston of sati- 
rical poetry, dc. ; Lord Normanby of works of fiction; and Lord John Rus- 
sell of history, the drama, andessays. The president of the board of control, 
Sir J. Hobhouse, published interesting classical notes upon Byron; Mr. Secre- 
tary Macaulay is a distinguished reviewer ; Mr. Sheil a successful dramatist : 
and Sir H. Parnell (now a peer) a voluminous statistical and pelitical writer. 
Among their successors, Lord Wharncliffe is a biographer; Lord Aberdeen an 
eminent Greek antiquary and general classical scholar, besides being president 
sof the Antiquaries; Lord Ripon president of the Royal Society of 1 Serta 
and an able and elegant writer; Lord de Gray president of the Architects ; Mr. 
Gladstone a powerful controversialist ; Mr. Emerson Tennent a delightful tour- 


ist; and the Duke of Wellington the author of Despatches!—Literary Ga- 
zeble. 


The number of persons employed in taking the Census was 38,000, and the 
| enpense was only £50,000. 

In a very old copy of a work now extant, on Necromancy, is the following 
quaint passage :—Qvestion: Howe to rayse a deuiel? Answer: Contradicte 
yovr wyffe.” 

Steam Engine for Rocking Cradles.—I saw on Saturday a perfect little 
steam-engine of ‘‘a child of two year-old power,” to which a simple appara- 
tus is fitted, by the action of the steam-engine, upon which a cradle containing 
an infant was rocked to and fro with infinitely more regularity than the toe of the 
most experienced nurse could accomplish.— Dublin Monitor. 

A Belgian paper states, that the steam. ship the British Queen is preparing for 
a voyage to Constantinople. 

THE ENTHUSIAST AT THE PYRAMIDS. 
In this vast chamber of the kingly dead, 
Where Mystery shudders, and where Silence broods, 
Where Fancy scarce with drooping wing intrudes, 
I would to thought resign my throbbing head. 
But ah! what means that echo? ’Tis the tread 
Of steps contiguous. What! a stranger here! 
Hail! visitant of this dim scene ; draw near, 
And o'er its waste the glimmer let us shed 
Of mutual mind. Let us awhile discourse 
Of those weird fames that cause the soul to start, 
Semiramis, Sesostris, and the force 
Of haughty Nimrod. Tell me whence thou art, 
And by what name thy presence I may greet. 
“ Sir! my name’s Vite, and I’m from Tooley Street.” 


Miss Smithson, now Madame Berlioz.—It may be in the recollection of some 
of our readers that Berlioz, the celebrated French musical critic and compo- 
ser, some years ago married the favourite English actress Miss Smithson. It 
appears that Berlioz derives no small share of his musical inspiration from his 
wife’s dramatic talents. Whilst he sits at the pianoforte, Madame Berlioz de- 
claims seme of the finest passages of Shakspeare. In this manner Berlioz 
composed his symphony called Romeo and Juliet. Madame Berlioz recites 
with exquisite expressio. the works of the classic writers of England A short 
time ago, being in conversation with Jules Janin, she made some allusion to his 
knowledge of the English language, and M. Janin replied that his acquaintance 
with it was but slight. “Indeed!” said Madame Berlioz; “then how do you 
manage the translation of Sterne, which I understand you are preparing for 
publication.” ‘TI learned to understand the writings of Sterne by hearing you 
read them!” replied the gallant Feuilletonist. 

We learn from Switzerland that Professor Agassiz, of Neufchatel, is estab- 
lished, with several savans, on the glacier of the Aar, in the canton of Berne, 
making observations on the geological phenomena attendant on glaciers, and 
superintending a bore which is driven down through the glacier. The bore has 
gone down thirty feet. Lord Enniskillen has visited the professor. 

Mr. Macready will not open Drury Lane Theatre until Christmas. His hav- 
ing become the lessee has set all the dramatic authors on their mettle. We 
have heard that several new competitors for public fame will have an opportu- 
nity of producing five act dramas at Drury Lane. 

oe 

The following are just published and for sale by Israel Post, 88 Bowery. 

The People’s Library—No 1. A monthly series of reprints from popular 
novels, &c. A great portion of James’s “Ancient Regime” is in this first 
number. 

The Young People’s Book—No. 2. 
which will be understood from the title. 

The Magnolia a Southern Monthly.—A magazine of the usual description, 
and containing good miscellaneous matter well “ got up.” 


A clever little periodical, the design of 


—>— 

*,* We are distributing the Plates of Winpsor Castue with all possible ex- 
pedition, and it is extremely gratifying to us to hear from so many sources, that 
it has given such general satisfaction. We publish no plate now that is not 
worthy—both in subject and execution—of being framed and hung in any Draw- 
ing Room whatever. 

In reply to applications for information, we beg to state, that persons becom- 
ing subscriters at this time, will be entitled to both plates of the present volume ; 
namely, The Duke of Willington and Windsor Castle, which are worth the 
whole subscription to the paper. 

We have other arrangements in contemplation, and they will be carried into 
effect shortly, which will constitute the Albion the cheapest paper upon this con- 
tinent. 





AULDING INSTITUTE.—Yonkers, Westchester Co, N. Y., October 23, 1841. A 
Classical and Commercial Boarding School for boys. Number limited to 25 pupils. 
The above Institute will commence the winter term on the Ist November, Wm. Mur- 
rell, Principal. 
Circulars may be obtained at Mr. A. 'T. Goodrich’s bookstore, No. 2 Barclay street, 
and the office of the Churchman, No. 111 Nassau street, N. Y. 
The French teacher in this establishment has special charge of the pupils after school 
hours. oct30-2t* 


DUCATION —A Gentleman, who, during many years prepared pupils for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, and has been employed during the last five as private Classical 
tutor in respectable families in Virginia, wishes to obtain a similar situation—has no 
objection to go to the southern States, British America, or the West Indies. Unques- 
tionable testimonials will be produced. Letters, post-paid, to A. B. Office of the Al- 
bion, will be forwarded. oct30uf 


NIVERSITY OF NEW YORK.—The Session of Lecturesin the department of 
Medicine will commence on Monday the 26th of October, and be delivered by the 
following Professors : 

Surgery—Valentine Mott, M. D. 

Anatomy—Granville Sharp Pattison, M D. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine—John Revere, M. D. 

Institutes of Medicine and Materia Medica—Martyn Payne, M. D. 

Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children—Glenning S. Bedford, M. D. 

Chemistry—John Wm. Draper, M. D. 

The Students of this Institution will have the advantage of attending, gratuitously, 
the Surgical Clinique of the Universitv, and they, in common withthe other students 
of the city, will, on the payment of the Hospital Fee of Siz Dollars, have the privilege 
of attending the practice of the New York Hospital. J W. DRAPER. 

New York Sept. 24, 1S41-6t. Secretary of the Faculty. 











| oe 4 H WINES.—250 dozen Chateau Margaux of the superior vintage of 1834. 
200 dozen Chateau Lafitte and Leoville. 
100 dozen Burgundy and Hermitage. 
12 Ihds. St. Julien, fine ordinary and table wine. 
For sale by 


aug 27-tf 


A. BININGER & Co. 
141 Broadway 














| P DUCATION.—The British residents in the United States who may desire for their 
sons a Classical or Commercial Education ona purely English system, are res- 
pectfully informed that such a course of instruction is afforded at the QUEBEC CLAS- 
| SICAL SCHOOL, (instituted 1836 ) 
This Institution is conducted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom have re- 
ceived their education in Europe. 
Rev. T. J. Lundy, 8. C. L.of University College, Oxford—Principal: Mr. E. Chap- 
man, B. A., Caius College, Cambridge—Vice Principal ; Mr. W. Miller, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin—Mathematical Master ; Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris—French and 


Drawing Master ; Mr. 8S. Phillips—Master of the Freparatory school. 

The utmost attention is paid to the morals, manners. and personal neatness of the 
} pupils, and no pains or expense are spared by the Principal to render the Svhool effi- 
| cient in every branch. The communication between the United States and Quebec is 
easy, and the expense of travelling very moderate 

| 


All necessary particulars May be known by addressing a letter to the Principal, St. 
Lewis Road, Quebec, Cat 





sada. sep25-6m. 


} O TEACHERS.—Henry Lewis, E. A. Morrison, and Edward B. Hicks have been 

| T appointed a committee by the Trustees of the Brunswick Academy. to employ a 
principal for the year 1842. They wish.if possible,to obtain a gentleman whe intends to 
devote his future time to teaching nd applicants must satisfy them that they are 
jualified to teach Latin, Greek, and the higher branches of Mathematic ind a gen- 
tleman would be more acceptable if he can teach French hey must also be satisfied 
of the moral character ofthe applicant. Salary $1000. None need apply but scho 
larsof the highest grade. Address the committee, Lawrenceville, Brunswick county, 

| Virginia, post paid. ; 

|} A Lacy well qualifiedt tlish, French, and Music, 

| and who sings well, may hea ce Satisfactory testimo- 
nials will be required. A oct30-4t 
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November 6, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. ; 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE highcharacter of these PENS has induced the attempt on the of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso onthe public. An 
| inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
| the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
| by the very common style in which it is we ae. Observe thatall the genuine are war- 
| ranted in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
| and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. ‘ 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 








OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in > 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiee to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. y3. 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully in:orms his friends and the public 

that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodatiou, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expeuse has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best 
servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis anextensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. iif 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowleging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please imsert this advertisement ten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. augl4-tf. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
+ os Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows :— 
From Liverpeol, From Boston, 














Acadia, Riery, Commander Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Oct. 5, Nov. }, 
Britannia, Cleland, ao 9, § 
Caledonia, Mc*Kellar, do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Riety, do 19, " 
Caledonia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Coiumbia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March 1, 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2, 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry expe- 
rienced surgeons, their accommodations for passengers are fitted with every conve- 
nience, and the best of stores are provided. 

ICP Rate of passage, $150, for which, or freight of Specie, apply at 26 Broad st. to 

Oct61-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 
sail :— 





From New York 
Saturday, 25th September, Wednesday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 23.1 November. Saturday, 23d October, 
Fare to Bristol excluding wines, &c. $130. Stewardsfee,$5. The rate of postage 
is 25 cents per single sheet; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 
Wines and Liquors of superior quality to be had on board at reasonable prices. 
For freight or passage or otherinformation apply personally or by letterto 
Au 2I1tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
y Ships ofthis Line willhereafterleave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows : 
From New York From Havre 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, andOct:, 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, (uew) J.B. Pell, master, 16th March, July,and Nov. 
lst March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug.,and Dec. 
[st April, Aug.and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, andfrom “‘avre on 
the isi. 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 


From Bristol 

















Ships. Masters. Days of os from New-}|Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8 Nov. fJApril 24, Aug. 24, Dee. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “« 16, “* 16, “ tiMay 1,S8ept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, \D. Lines, o oe * * ee 8, * 8, “« 
Emerald |Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. 8} “ 24, ‘ 24, ‘ 9 
Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, “ 616, * 16, “ ltHune 1,0ct. 1,Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, (|C. Stoddard, “« &, eh ~*~ ta” 5,5 * & & @ 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. §8,Jan. 8 ‘“ “a “Ss, © 
SilvieDeGrasse, L Weiderholdi} ‘“* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* J6[fuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, \J. Castoff, * ae a Ss * & | & 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson.jfune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. tt) “ “a “Ss, * 
Sully, WCThompsor| “ 16, “¢ 16, ** JélAug. 1,Dec 1, April 12 
Iowa W.W. Pell, = ae oo. oe eee. a. 


2 4 
These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded,with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience, 
The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100, without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Stew ard on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
This line of packets wiil hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 

York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 

ith, ofevery month throughout the year, viz:— F ‘ 

Ships. Masters. se of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from ™ 


York. | London. 
W. H Sebor, jJan 1, May 1, Sept. a Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
a “ 49) « 


—- a 


St. James, 


Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, “ 10, 10, 7, “ %.* @ 
Gladiator, T Britton, « 20, * 20, “ 20March7,July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M.Chadwick, Feb. WY June 0 Oct. : Ms Mw, “ Bs . pu 
Welling » Chad . “ 0, “ 0, “ 0 . 27, “ ft ‘ 

a P. Hi. Heard sm * “ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1; * 17, “ 17, * 17 
Samson, Smith, “ an Se oe ee hh 


’ 
Hendrick Hudson,'E E. Morgan, | “ 20, ‘* 20, ‘* 20\May , Sept. 7, Jan. 7 


Ontario, |H. Huttleston, |April 1, Ang. }, Dec. 1) * y ° 17, ‘ 17 
Toronto, |R. Griswold, mo eS OST, LS i 
Westminster, G. Moore, “ ©8620 20, “ 90/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description, 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, pare 
cels, or packets,sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following orcer, Viz :— 





Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. P Liverpool. ; 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7|Aug 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, ’ |ifiggins, | “13, “ 13, ( 13Sept 1, Jan. J, May 2 


New York, iW.C. Barstow,| “19, “ 19 3 


‘5 ty 


l 
1 
o* “es 
‘ 95 “ 5 2 


Roscius, \J. Collins, ’ -”? 5) 7: 13, ae ps 4 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dee. };, April 1 rs 19, os 19, “ 44 
Independence, |Wortman, at aie ; \ i = 
Sheffield, IF. P allen, «43, “ 13, “ 130ct. 1, Feb 1, June 2} 

y, 19) « - ..% 7 


Oxford, \J. Rathbone, | “19, “ 19, a 9 
Siddons, N.B. Ralmer,| “25, _ “ 25, |“ % 
North America, /A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1] 
Roscoe, H.Huttleson,| ‘' 7, ° ‘ ‘ 
S. Whitney, ‘ } «13, “* 13, “ I3\Nov 


9. “< 18, * 
25, “ 95, “ 96 
, March 1, July : 


~ 


;“ 33, “* 33, “ 18 


Thompson, 








Yolumbus lCroppe a1, * 10, * 19 % 7, - 
Sheridan,’ ar bbanse “ 25, “35, . i  & oo. = oe 
South America, | Bailey, . Oct 1, Feb. 1, June lj * 10, * 10, * 19 
G. Washington,|A. Burrows, | “ .7, “* 7, aaogqTleqQ * @& * @ 

j United States, |J.G. Fisher, os Le ss 4 - a Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
*nals r . “ 19, “ 9, ‘ 9 “ 7. “ 7. “e 
Gasnek” 1 : xe ae | «95, © 95 « gs « a3, « 33, « IB 
Europe, 14. C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 7 a oe, Se ee 


} 
These ships are all of the first class, ¢ bly commanded, with elogant accommne fe 
tions for passengers. The price of pa e from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool] to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, tniess re gular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxfe d, North America, Eu Columbus, South America, Erg! a 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODE Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y- 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
RUBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpoo! 
Agentsfor ships Shakspeare, Indepe ndence Roscoe. ar d Geo Washir gion, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N.%- ‘ 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool 
yr shi ius, S s, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, acti Spe TUTE’ by Co.. New York: 
WM & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpool, 
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